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THE COMPLETE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 








High in pupil interest. 
A strong link between school and home. (Each pupil should 
have his own copy to take home after classroom use. 


Encourage pupils to file their Junior Scholastics for future 
reference.) 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC AS A TEACHING AID 











offers a variety of materials to supplement classroom work in 
geography, history, civics, English language skills, general 
science. 





Heightens pupil interest by its varied approaches to presentation 
of materials. Note the device of having a Brazilian boy and girl 
write about their homes, schools, community life. Next week it 
will be a Mexican boy and girl. 





Note the variety that makes up this week’s unit on Brazil. Start 
with the front cover of the pupil edition, The Theme Article, 


“Brazil Is Big,” on page 8, presents geographic facts essential to 








an understanding of the Brazilian people, the nation and its place 
in the community of nations. Next we have articles by a Brazilian 
boy and girl on page 9. A Brazilian doll, dressed in the Bahiana 
costume, stands on page 11. A pictorial feature on the life of the 
Brazilian patriot, Bonitacio, forms a one-page unit (page 13). 
The short story, “Attack of the Ant Army,” (page 18) is set in 
the Amazon tropical forest. 


Weekly Lesson Plans appear in your desk copy of the magazine 
(Scholastic Teacher Edition) each week. The lesson plan is based 
on the major materials in that issue. See pages 11-T and 12-T 
(“T” refers to Teacher Edition) of this issue. Note the statement 
of “pupil objectives” of the article “Brazil Is Big.” 








Weekly work pages include the Citizenship Quiz (CQ) on page 
16 this issue, and the exercises on page 14, “Words to the Wise,” 
for the development of language skills. Teachers may obtain 
free a kit of CQ materials. (See details on page 4-T.) 


A semester test, a four-page quiz in separate form, will be sent 
to all classes in January. One for each pupil. Answers appear in 
the Teachers Edition that week. 


“Tools for Teachers” appears in each issue, supplying references 
for further study (see page 12-T), recommended films, free and 
low-priced pamphlets. The list covers three issues at a time, so 
that teachers may obtain materials in advance of the date of issue. 


e@ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S EDITORIAL PROGRAM 





(Continued from front cover) 
“American Nations and Places’ Theme Articles 


Iseve Nation or Place Issue 








Nation or Place Issue Nation or Place 
Sept. 22 Brazil Oct. 27 Chile Dec. 8 Martinique 
Sept. 29 Mexico Nov. 3 Argentina Dec. 15 Cuba 
Oct. 6 Puerto Rico Nov. 10 Peru Jan. 5 Barbados 
Oct. 13 Venezuela Nov. 17 Uruguay Jan. 12 Paraguay 


Oct. 20 New foundland Dec. l Pribiloft Islands Jan. 19 Panama 








t 
Editorial P.ograi.. Continued 3-T : 
, _— — 
AMERICAN PATRIOTS SERIES 

This pictorial feature (see page 13) is Bonifacio of Brazil (in this issue), Juarez at 

offered exclusively in Junior Scholastic of Mexico (next week), Bolivar and i‘ 

and presents highlights in the lives of Miranda of Venezuela, O'Higgins of ) 

; the national heroes and patriots of other Chile, San Martin of Argentina, Unanue 4 
; American nations. The Pan American’ of Peru, Artigas of Uruguay, Marti of y 
Union is cooperating with Junior Cuba, Gonzales of Paraguay, Herrera of (kK 
Scholastic in the preparation of the Panama, and others. ¥ 

scripts. The series will include: § 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


In each issue, a World Friendship Doll dressed in festival cos- 
tume with short description of the dress and explanation of when 
it is worn. See page 11 for Brazilian doll dressed in the Bahiana 
costume. Next week: Mexican boy and girl dolls. 





FOR IMPROVEMENT IN READING, WRITING 


Junior Scholastic writers Jean 








See “Words to the Wise” on page 14, a work-sheet for develop- Merrill and Mary Alice Cullen 
ment of vocabulary and grammar skills. Appears in every issue. Sr Gee Gee ete } 
Teachers may obtain a free supply of Word Wizard Buttons to will start in the next issue. : 
award pupils in recognition of good work and improvement in 
i) their language skills. 
/ SHORT STORY AND OTHER READING FEATURES 
Short stories (page 18 this issue), plays based on U. S. historical 
incidents, the Science Question Box (see page 29), sports (page 
12), provide a wealth of material for pupil reading. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE ON STATES OF U. S. 
The cross-word puzzle (we call it Quiz-Word) on page 31, 
introduces a novelty on state identification. This week it is Wis- 
consin, celebrating its 100th anniversary of statehood this year; 
next week, California; then follows New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and others, 





NEWS IN REVIEW 


See pages 3, 5, 6, and 7, for evidence of clear, simply written 
news stories of significance. Note the short sentences, the fre- 
quency of paragraph breaks, the graded vocabulary, the choice 
of photographs and maps. Words and phrases that may be un- 
familiar to your pupils are defined in the “Starred Words” sec- 
tion on page 14. In the text, the word is followed by a star, thus*, 
to indicate that it is defined in “Starred Words.” 


AMERICA VOTES — Special supplement 
In the issue of October 6th, a special 8-page section, “America 
Votes,” will contain biographical sketches of the presidential 
candidates, explain the electoral process, party platforms, and 
discuss the congressional elections. 


| pe is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior Scholastic. The 
edition which the students receive begins immediately 
after page 12-T. 





1 weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 


mid-tern Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under eon 3 
Mar 1870. Contents copyright 1048 by Scholastic Corp Office of publi Met or 1 rio. € 
7 ! “=f ow ” : 
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These Free Materials 
for Every Classroom 


12,655 teachers successfully used these 
incentives last year to give special recognition 
to pupils for achievement in language devel- 
opment and social studies. Request your 
supply now for immediate delivery. Check 
space provided on order card. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
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Citizenship Quiz 
in Each Issue 


A CQ Membership Card for EVERY pupil. The card is signed 
by the Editor of Junior Scholastic. When the teacher receives 
the cards, she should sign each card, and give a card to each 
pupil for his own signature. The card remains the permanent 
property of the pupil. Its unique design provides spaces tor 
weekly scores, monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award 
Stamps by pupils whose work that month has met the standard 
SET BY THE TEACHER or whose work has shown appreciable 
improvement over the previous month’s work. This is encour- 
agement for pupils to do better work each month, 


In the CQ packet of materials sent each teacher is included a 
generous supply of CQ stamps to be awarded to pupils. Some 
teachers appoint a CQ Award Committee, consisting of three 
pupils and the teacher. Or, the committee. may be elected by 
the class. The committee sets the standards by which the stamps 
will be awarded at the conclusion of each month’s work. Both 
stamps and membership cards are colorfully printed. Extra 


stamps available on request. No charge for any of these materials. 


Classroom Record Chart. The classroom charts may be posted 
on the wall or blackboard. The class may be divided into two 
teams, one chart used to keep the record of each team. 


Certificate of Merit. After the final issue of each term, you may 
award a Certificate of Merit to the pupil who has the highest 
Citizenship Quotient for the term. We send you two Certificates 
now, for you may wish to display them. 


Additional cards, stamps, charts or certificates, if needed, will 
be supplied by the Editor of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Word Wizard Buttons, 10 to a class, are available on request. 
Teachers may award them to pupils showing marked progress 
or attaining certain standards in vocabulary development, spell- 
ing, cross-word puzzle work, composition, etc. 


The CQ program revolves around the 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ published in every issue 
of Junior Scholastic. After studying the con- 
tents of each issue, the pupils should take the 
CQ test. (Page 16, this issue.) Some teachers 
remove the CQ page from the magazines 
before passing them out to their pupils. An 
advertisement is printed on the reverse side 
of the CQ page. Thus the page can be re- 
moved without loss of basic editorial matter. 
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Why I Decided to Join Scholastic 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman of Edi- 
torial Board, Scholastic Magazines. U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 1934-1948. 


] HEN I became U. S. Commission- 
er of Education in 1934, it was on 
“leave of absence” from the Superin- 
tendency of the Des Moines Public 
Schools. I had fully expected to remain 
in Washington only a year or two at 
most. That “year or two” stretched out 
into nearly fourteen years, full of chal- 
lenge and accomplishment. 

Why did I resign as United States 
Commissioner of Education to ac- 
cept the position of Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of Scholastic Magazines? 
An answer to that question in- 
volves a number of considerations 
which I studied carefully before 
making a final decision. These 
considerations I share with you 
here. 

I had tor some time telt that 
the major aims for which I went 
to the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1934 had been achieved. There 
were other reasons, too. But pri- 
marily, I had been weighing vari- 
ous Opportunities to serve young 
learners in the classroom as di- 
rectly as possible. Of these op- 
portunities, I considered the one 
ffered by the Scholastic organi- 
zation to hold the greatest possi- 
bilities for direct service to the largest 
number of young people in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Vy WHOLE professional life has 
been devoted to education as the one 
best hope of men and women to achieve 
1 better world for themselves and tor 
their children. With Scholastic I expect 
to be of practical service to teachers 
ind school administrators in thousands 
‘f school systems of every state of the 
Union. My years of experience in edu- 
‘ation have convinced me that the best 
nethod of keeping the curriculum up- 
to-date and pointed at problems stu- 
lents must face is the use of that 
iniquely American instructional serv- 
ce, the classroom magazine. 
In the classrooms of the United States 
re millions of American youth prepar- 
ig for careers as useful citizens of this 
reat republic. On the insights they 
iin and the wisdom they develop un- 
r the guidance of teachers will 
pend the future of this nation and, 
leed, of the world. The school sys- 
n which encourages the regular use 
instructional materials that bring to- 
v’s facts and tomorrow’s problems 


directly to the attention of the pupils is 
providing a much-needed vitality and 
reality to learning. When pupils read 
and discuss current information about 
contemporary affairs, they are develop- 
ing understanding and attitudes essen- 
tial to the American way of life. 
History and English have long been 
educational staples. In the junior and 
senior high school curricula it has be- 
come standard practice to employ class- 
room magazines to tie the past and 
present together. First introduced sev- 
eral decades ago, the classroom maga- 
zine is a well-established aid to the 





Photo by Edward Moore 


DR. STUDEBAKER (right) being welcomed into the Scholastic 
organization by Publisher Maurice R. Robinson (left), as 
Superintendent Herold C. Hunt of Chicago schools registers 
approval. Picture was taken in Scholastic offices, New York, 
during a meeting of Scholastic’s National Advisory Council. 


teacher and pupil. Scholastic Magazine, 
founded in 1920, has now expanded 
to five classroom magazines for different 
grade levels and purposes.* 

With the aid of classroom magazines 
the teacher can show history and litera- 
ture as a record of events and ideas, 
not of the past alone but as part of every- 
day life. The orientation must be al- 
ways toward the present, since we seek 
to develop citizens for modern life rather 
than cloistered scholars. That orienta- 
tion to the present cannot be achieved 
by textbooks alone, basically important 
as they are and however recent their 
adoption. The tempo of modern events 
is too swift. The best and most recent 
textbooks should be used, of course; 
but they need to be supplemented by 
a more flexible means of recording and 
reporting the current scene. 

The mythical teacher with time to 
spare could conceivably assemble clip- 
pings, bring in magazines and newspa- 
pers from the newsstand, assign radio 
listening, and by other means bring the 
current of contemporary life into the 


* Scholastic Magazines include: Senior Scholas- 
tic, Literary Cavalcade, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic (all for pupils); also 
Scholastic Teacher and Scholastic Coach. 


classroom. But let us be realistic. Teach- 
ers now do as much as possible within 
the limits of time and human endurance. 
So, to the conscientious and busy teach- 
er, Scholastic Magazines offer a means 
by which fugitive but significant ma- 
terials of contemporary life are selected 
and put in teachable form. The materi- 
als are edited to the reading abilities of 
pupils in different grades by especially 
trained editors and writers. 

If you knew the members of the 
editorial staff, you would be deeply 
impressed with their skill in putting 
together words and pictures that help 
teachers teach. They, too, are 
educators. One of our advisers 
said to me after a recent meet- 
ing of the Advisory Council with 
the staff, “I have never seen be- 
fore so fine a professional atti- 
tude in any commercial organiza- 
tion. I am genuinely impressed.” 

In Scholastic Magazines, the 
historical roots and parallels of 
current events are noted. Person- 
alities in the news; the pros and 
cons of great issues; modern ex- 
amples of literary skill; the prac- 
tical, everyday uses of the Eng- 
lish language; the best in motion 
pictures and books; persuasive 
advice on healthful living — all 
are brought within the purview 
of the pupils. 

There is another consideration 
— cost. For the small sum of 3c to 
Se a copy the student has his own per- 
sonal periodical, designed according to 
his needs and those of his teacher. 

These magazines find their way to 
the reading table in many homes. That 
means that Scholastic Magazines also 
help to carry the influence of the school 
to the entire family. 

In the teacher edition — Scholastic 
Teacher — are testing devices and sug- 
gestions for stimulating pupils’ interest. 


Tue POLICIES and editorial con- 
tent of Scholastic Magazines have the 
professional guidance of well-known 
educators who serve on Scholastic’s 
advisory boards. I look forward to work- 
ing with these distinguished associates. 


What these Scholastic Magazines ofter 
is well-nigh indispensable to the teach- 
er who takes seriously his responsibility 
for the development of good citizens 
who have learned to use sound judg- 
ment and who have acquired the lan- 
guage skills they need for communicat- 
ing their thoughts. 


At least, that’s how it seems to me. 
And that’s why I decided to join Scho- 
lastic Magazines! 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthl 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor- 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer Marie Kerk- 
mann, Advertising Manager George T. 
Clarke, Circulation Manager * Agnes Laurino, 
Business Monager. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in kooks, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Week'y and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 
Published weekly, Sept. through May Ee 3 
inclusive, except during school ho’'i- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-c'ass 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 


of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., 
Ohio. 


Dayton 1, 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y 
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National Advisory Board meeting in Scholastic headquarters: |. to r. John W. Studebaker, 


Msgr. Frederick C. Hochwallt, 


Hobart M. Corning, Herold C. Hunt, 


Eric Berger, editor, 


Literary Cavalcade, Dean W. Schweickard, Lloyd C, Michael, and Charles H. Lake. 


lt Happened at Scholastic 


UR staff writers traveled more than 

82,000 miles visiting 16 countries 
and most states this summer to gather 
firsthand materia' for Schvlastic Maga- 
zines for the coming year. 


Irving Talmadge, our foreign affairs 
editor, made hot-spot interviews in 
Trans-Jordan, Palestine, and Egypt 


and 
put 


Merrill, feature editor, 
Mary Alice Cullen, staff writer, 
their bicycles aboard a Pan American 
World Airways plane and flew to 
Europe; pedaled in 11 countries 


Jean 


For our forthcoming Junior Scholas- 
tic series on school children of many 
nations, Mary Jane Dunton, our art 
director, interviewed children in Mex- 
ico; Patricia Lauber talked to children 
Barbados, Martinique, and Puerto 
Rico. 


Herbert Marx, Senior Scholastic as- 
sociate editor, brought back Newfound- 
land’s historic vote story, and also cov- 
ered the Philadelphia political conven- 
Hilda Fisher Marx 
Newfoundland children. 


tions. interviewed 


William D. 
Teacher 
Temple, 
Eddie 


Boutwell, Scholastic 
interviewed Shirley 
John Agar, Ronald Reagan, 
Albert, Douglas Shearer and 
other screen personalities. 


editor, 


Remember the Northwest floods? 
Karl Bolander, Scholastic Art Awards 
director, boated his Oldsmobile through 
them, on a 10,000-mile circle tour from 
Minneapolis to New York 


Lee Learner, assistant editor of Prac- 
tical English, scovted the University of 


Wisconsin Communications Confer- 


ence. 


Sturges Cary, World Week editor, 
covered the Citizenship Conference in 
Washington. 


William Favel, vocational! editor, 
traveled by rail to prepare future trans- 
portation features. 


Our librarian, Lavinia Dobler, flew 
to Puerto Rico, to talk with teachers. 


We joytully welcomed to our midst: 
John W. Studebaker, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Also the Teen 


Age Book Club. 


We moved. We now live on two 
floors of New York’s newest office 
building (Fairchild Publications), 7 
East 12th St. 


We gained firsthand wisdom from 
28 educators making up the National 
Advisory Council and four editorial 
boards. 


In Chicago George Fern and Harriet 
Carr grappled with 3,344 entries in the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards (700 
per cent increase over last year). 


We prepared to launch Literary Cav- 
alcade — our new monthly. 


We edited a special insert on Amer- 
ica Votes. 


We compiled a workbook on gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation, usage, and 
vocabulary to be given free to annual 
subscribers to Practical English. 
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} hen had a prodigy in your class? 
4 Then you'll enjoy comparing your 
experience with that of Miss Kent. We 
asked Miss Carmie Wolfe, a_ teache 
many of our readers know personally, to 
tell what teachers do with the very 
human problems of the classroom. This 
is the first of a series of true stories—Ed. 


ISS KENT sat at her desk, look- 
M ing at the enrollment cards that 

had been placed in her box that 
morning — tour new sophomores to take 
the places of the seniors of last June. 
Surely here were no preblems: one boy, 
straight A record; boy, uverage A rec- 
ord; two girls, exch average B. They 
came in after school, tour beautiful, 
gay young people, and except for the 
straight A student, all stemming trom 
the soc ially elite otf the city. It took 
only a little time to organize their pro- 
vram for each knew what he wanted. 

The graces the first semester were 
ll that a home-room teacher could de- 
sire. Ii was not until the next tall at 
mid-semester that Miss Kent knew 
something was wrong when Olin. her 
straight A student’s grade card showed 
me C, two B's, and two A’s. At lunch 
just recently Olin’s history teacher had 
said, “I have had many brilliant stu- 
dents, but never one to equal Olin.” 

Miss Kent asked Olin to report after 
school. He came in promptly and 
dropped wearily into a seat. The big, 
handsome blond with the deep st of 
blue eves looked straight at Miss Kent. 
You really want to know about my 
grades, Miss Kent?” 

She nodded. “You won't think I’m 
egotistical if I tell vou the truth; I'm 
bored to death; just sick of school; the 
my class that interests me is history: 
Miss Burns—a whiz. But Math! It’s 
terrible: evervone has to do the same 
thing in the s.me way; I was ahead 
f that class before I left junior high. 
[ just can't waste time doing those 
silly problems and hand in_ papers. 
That woman thinks ['m dumb, and I 
know she hates me. I should have 
nade A in Spanish. The teacher is 
O. K.. but I was fed up with school, 
ind I cut to hear a lecture at the 
niversitv. The B in Physics was the 
esult of my doing an experiment my 
av instead of Prof’s way. I hate to 
ike these grades home to Mom. The 

lks sacrifice most of their fun to build 


p my college fund.” 


An Unusual Request 


“Olin,” Miss Kent said, “l expect you 
take the Yale exams your senior 
ir, but the privilege of taking the 
ims will depend on your high school 
ord. You simply can’t afford a slump 
e this. Take your card to your 
ther and tell her you hit a snag, 





PRODIGY 


But he would have flunked out except for Miss Kent 


By Carmie Wolfe 


but you'll be on your feet soon. T'll 
see what I can do.” 

Miss Kent had a special session with 
the guidance department. 

“Miss Kent, your request is most un- 
usual. You want the Mathematics de- 
partment to make out a very difficult 
test, using the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, for this boy to take. If 
he passes, proving that he knows as 
much as you think he does, you want 
him enrolled in the advanced Mathe- 
matics class. You want us to record 
the grade he makes in the test for a 
year of Math without his spending a 
day in a classroom. | am willing to bet 
he can't do it, but I am curious to see 
how much he will miss it.” 

Olin did not disappoint a teacher 
who recognized that a prodigy may 
find school a very unhappy experience. 
His grade was 93 per cent. 

Olin had a talk with his Spanish 
teacher who gladly let him spend _ his 
time reading Spanish history. This was 
atter he had proved he knew the vo- 
cabulary and the grammatical points 
on which a dav’s drill was being given. 


“I’m Going to Flunk”’ 


That term ended happily with a 
straight A record Two weeks after the 
beginning of the spring term, Olin had 
again come to griet. 

“What, no basketball practice to- 
night?” asked Miss Kent when Olin 
came in after school. 






l’'an American Airways photo 
Scholastic writers Merrill and Cullen 
plot their course through 11 nations. 


“There is, but Coach let me off to 
talk to you. I don’t want to pose as 
superior, but did you ever sit through 
an hour in one of Miss Lane’s classes. 
I expect it is my fault or maybe Miss 
Hart spoiled me last term. I began 
reading at three, and Mom always saw 
that I had plenty of good books. I like 
the classics in the English course, but 
they are old stuff to me. All the de- 
tailed study drives me mad. If you 
don't rescue me, I'm going to flunk. 
I read all the material in the junior 
book last term and for many of the 
selections, | hunted up the book and 
read it as a whole.” 

“I do understand. I'll see what I can 
do. Your class is sixth hour isn’t it?” 

It was the Guidance Director speak- 
ing, “Again I Say your request is most 
unusual. You want Olin transferred to 
your sixth hour to be a class of one— 
that leaves you no open hour.” 

“That's all right.” said Miss Kent. 
“One Olin may count for more than 
all the twenty problem children you 
send to me. I want them to be happy, 
but leaders don’t as a rule come from 
that group.” 

Olin was very happy with Miss Kent. 
She checked quickly the parts of the 
prescribed course for the term. Some- 
times the period was spent discussing 
the theories of the world’s great think- 
ers from Freud back to Confucius. For 
a test of his understanding or to inter- 
est him in a book she thought he would 
like, she would launch an idea after this 
fashion: “In A Time for Greatness, 
Herbert Agar, in talking about the 
meaning of the equality for humanity 
refers to Saint Exupery’s idea. You 
liked his Wind, Sand, and Stars. I 
think you would like Agar’s book.” 

Olin grinned. “You weren't here 
when I came in last night, and I took 
your book home. I remember he ana- 
lyzed Saint Exupery’s three parts of a 
whole: equality of opportunity; equal- 
ity in access to civilization; and equality 
in protection from abuse of power.” 

Then there followed a_ wonderful 
hour, youth thinking, feeling, quoting, 
until he reached and agreed with 
Agar’s conclusion: “The American idea 
can't be saved by the sword alone. It 
can only exist if we live it.” 

Olin became editor of his school 
paper in his senior year. He passed the 
Yale examinations. He is making a 
good record. It might have been dif 
ferent. When will schools appreciate the 
fact that the high I. Q. child also needs 


special attention? 




















Teen Age Book Club 


% ANew Service 






% Co-sponsored by Scholastic and Pocket Books, Inc. 


% AComplete Reading Promotion Program 


G vac the this Fall all users of Scholastic Magazines can 
offer the expanded TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB reading 
promotion project to their students through the pages of 
the classroom magazines, 

The T-A-B CLUB (as it is called), started two years ago 
by Pocket Books, Inc., is, at the present time, being used 
successfully by 4,000 teachers and librarians, who extend 
T-A-B CLUB membership to approximately 250,000  stu- 
dents each month. These student members, to date, have 
obtained through the T-A-B CLUB 1,275,000 books. 

“We are proud, indeed,” says M. R. Robinson, publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines, “to become joint sponsors of the 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, the only project which aims to 
give teachers and librarians real help in promoting the love 
of reading and ownership of good books. Now we offer 
teachers a comprehensive reading program: Scholastic Mag- 
azines for classroom use and recreational periodical reading; 
the T-A-B CLUB for extended recreational book reading.” 

Martha Huddleston, TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB director, 
sincerely believes that this new arrangement will be a real 
contribution to all who are concerned with our national 
reading problem. “Hundreds of teachers tell us.” says Miss 
Huddleston, “that such a complete reading promotion pro- 
gram will be welcomed as a gift from Heaven.” 


Promotes Love of Book Reading 

Beginning with the September 22 issue, all readers of 
Senior Scholastic, Practical English, and World Week will 
be given a fine new editorial feature. Once each month 
two pages will be devoted to the world of books and TEEN 
AGE BOOK CLUB News. The editorial content will aim 
to excite readers about wider book reading and building 
personal shelves of their own books. 

Each month, hereafter, Scholastic Teacher will carry a 
page indicating how the T-A-B CLUB program can be 


These Authorities Select T-A-B CLUB Books 


correlated with any English teaching pattern. Editor of 
this new feature, Max J. Herzberg, will also point out how 
various T-A-B CLUB books can help teachers solve diffi- 
cult reading problems — or make good and fair readers want 
to read even more. 


Good Books Students Can Afford 


T-A-B CLUB books cost only 25c each — less than the 
price of a good malted milk these days. In addition, there 
is a give-away book dividend for every four books pur- 
chased. Thus, the T-A-B CLUB gives its members five good 
books for $1.00. There are no membership dues nor are 
members required to buy regularly or order a minimum 
number of books. 

Trying out this new Scholastic service involves no obli- 
gation on the part of teachers or students. The five free 
books and materials offered enable you to test out the 
T-A-B CLUB plan with your young people. 

The titles are carefully selected by a committee of na- 
tionally known authorities in the field of secondary school 
reading. Each month’s group offers varied appeal to the 
non-readers, fair readers, and good readers. 

This reading promotion project has received the endorse- 
ment of leaders in every major national group in the field 
of secondary education: American Library Association, 
Catholic Library Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, National Council of Teachers of English, National 
Catholic Educational Association, U. S. Office of Education, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

T-A-B CLUB operation is so simple that it can be han- 
dled, along with your Magazine subscriptions, by the stu- 
dents themselves. We are confident you will feel rewarded 
a thousand times over by the enthusiasm and gratitude of 
your students, and their parents, too. 
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Max J. Herzberg 





Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Past President 
of the New Jersey Asso 
ciation of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


; 


Richard J. Hurley 


Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As- 
sistant Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Mark A. Neville 
Head of the English De- 
partment, John  Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Chairman, 
Committee on Book 


Lists for High Schools, 
NCTE. 


E. Louise Noyes 


Head of the English De- 
portment, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, 
Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; member of Cur- 
riculum Commission of 
the NCTE. 






Margaret C. Scoggin 
Librarian of Nathan 
Straus Branch, The New 
York Public Library; In 
structor, Library Schoo! 
St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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A Miclsummer-Night s Dream 
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MARK VAN DOREN 





These are the September books: 


Four comedies of William Shakespeare; For- | ABOVE 
SUSPICION 


give Us Our Trespasses, by Lloyd C. Douglas; 
Bill Stern’s Favorite Football Stories; We Took to 
the Woods, by Louise Dickinson Rich, and Above hae ge 
Suspicion, by Helen Macinnes. ) 





WHAT’S COMING! 


And, throughout this semester, you will 
have the pleasure of offering your students 
the following: 


CLASSICS 


OLIVER TWIST, Charles Dickens 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT, Mark Twain 
THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 

SILAS MARNER, George Eliot 

ANNA KARENINA, Leo Tolstoy 


MODERN FICTION 


HIGH TENSION, William Wister Haines 
THE GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 


NON FICTION AND COLLECTIONS 


POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, Louis Untermeyer, editor 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, George and Helen Papashvily 
POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY, Harry Hansen, editor 

HERE IS YOUR WAR, Ernie Pyle 

POCKET BOOK OF GREAT DETECTIVES, Lee Wright, editor 

TVA: Democracy on the March, David E. Lilienthal 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


HUMOR AND ENTERTAINMENT 


THE SECOND BELIEVE IT OR NOT, Robert L. Ripley 
PEABODY’S MERMAID, Guy and Constance Jones 


WESTERN AND MYSTERY STORIES 


OH, YOU TEX, William Macleod Raine 
GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY, Ellery Queen 
THE BORDER KID, Max Brand 

TRENT’S LAST CASE, E. C. Bentley 


Every one of your students will find at 
least one book every month which he 
will LIKE TO READ! 





How to start 
Your Teen Age 
Book Club 


Simply check the TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB box on your Scholastic Magazines 
return order card, or fill in the coupon 
below. 

You will receive: 

1) A free sample set of all five Sep- 
tember titles (sent to Scholastic Maga- 
zines users only). 

2) Complete details about how the 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB operates. 

3) A suggested plan for organizing a 
student T-A-B CLUB Committee with- 
in each class. Your students will enjoy 
the executive experience afforded by 
operating their own T-A-B CLUB. 

4) A Club Membership to record 
give-away book dividends due mem- 
bers. 

5) Aconvenient, prepaid order blank 
for your September book order. 

Then, you simply explain the plan 
and set up your T-A-B CLUB Commit- 
tee. Your students look over the free 
set of books; read the reviews of T-A-B 
CLUB books in their Scholastic Maga- 
zines; decide which ones, if any, they 
wish to purchase, and hand their orders 
to your T-A-B CLUB Secretary. 

Your Club Secretary and Committee 
will follow through with little guidance 
from you. 

You will be overjoyed by the en- 
thusiasm created for books when your 
first shipment arrives. (Postage on the 
books is paid by T-A-B CLUB.) 

Start your T-A-B CLUB today. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send sufficient TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB materiais to present the 
plan to students in 
classes and also a free sampie set 
of the five September titles. (This 
offer is open to users of 10 or more 
of any of the Scholastic Magazines.) 


Mr. 
Miss Mrs. = 
(please print) 
School : = 
Address __ aw iat 
a 


a er 
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HEADLINE 
TEACHERS 


Some Win Prizes: Others 
Jump Out of Windows 


Three teachers produced a 
major international crisis 
Mikhail I. Samarin (math), 
Mrs. Samarin (literature), Mrs. 
O. S. Kasenkina (chemistry). 

James A. Michener, former 
editor of a National Council of 
Social Studies booklet, 
fame and fortune when Pulitzer 
judges tapped his Tales of the 


swept to 


Sovth Pacific. His yarns, dis- 
tilled from South Pacific Navy 
service, will appear in Pocket 


Books and a Broa’tway musical 


successor to Oklahoma! 


Mrs. Marv B. Shields, Missis- 
sippi English teacher, once 
more paid her summer educa- 
tional expenses at Columbia 


University with quiz show win- 


nings. In 1946 she won $1900. 

In 1947. an electric range and 

$610. This summer, $1500 
Roy Fisher, 22 English 


teacher of Volens, Va., received 
the Quiz Kids’ “best teacher of 
the year” award and $2500. 


Capital Issue 


Unlike local schools, the U. S. 
Office of 
operate under 
board. It is a major unit of the 
Federal Security 
chief interests lie in welfare. 

Should Federal educa- 
tion agency come under dom- 
ination of welfare officials? Or 
should its independence be pre- 
ScTVe d? 

Former U. S. Commissioner 
of "4ucation John W. Stude- 
haler put this issue before the 
courtry in a letter to Congress. 
He cited examples of speeches 


Fducation does not 


an independent 
Agen 7. & hose 


our 


changed and versonnel “bor- 
rowed” on orders from Fed. 
Security Adm. Oscar Ewing. 
Congress is investigating. 

NEA at Cleveland asked 
Congress to put the U. S. Office 


of Education under a non-part- 
isan “national board of educa- 
. ” 
tion. 





Chicago: Teacher and prin- 
cipal advisers will play a major 
role in adoption of new instruc- 
tional materials, according to a 
issued 


policies statement 


new 





“The insurance people say a wom- 
an’s life expectancy is now 70 
years, but can | afford to live that 
long on my teacher pension?” 


What Salaries Buy 


Let the National City Bank 
tell you what has happened to 
teacher salaries. 

Taking 1930 levels as 100, 
teacher salaries rose to 120 in 
1935; dropped back to 103 in 
1945: revived to 109 in 1947 

Meanwhile the coal miner’s 
salary index jumped to 191. 

Pension values dwindled. The 
$100 of 1930 bought only $65 
last year; about $50 this vear. 
Dividend values also decreased 
in similar proportion. 


TO READ or — 


Newark and New York 
boards of education banned 
school library subscriptions to 
The Nation. Reason: articles on 


Catholic Church policy by Paul 
Blanshard. Rochester, N. Y., 


clined to ban. 


de- 





New York City Supt. William 
Jansen urged appointment of a 
special citizen to 
hear complaints review 


committee 

and 
controversial materials. 

“Censorship in libraries is al- 
ways wrong,” declared Presi- 
dent Paul N. Rice at the Amer- 
ican Library Assn. convention. 
ALA reaffirmed its “Library Bill 
of Rights” stating that “Libraries 
should make full provision of 
material presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems 
of our time.” 


300,000 Teachers 
Needed 


Public school enrollment will 
rise 30 percent by 1955. This 
means, savs NEA executive sec- 
retary Willard F. Givens, that 
U. S. will need 300.000 addi- 
tional teachers. 1948 estimate 
— 24,373,000 punils; 1955 pre- 
diction — 31,393.000. 

Dr. Givens predicts a national 
bill for education billion 
larger even at current operating 
rates; ten billions to house the 
predicted student increase in 
the next seven years. 


one 


Eisenhower Says 

“Teachers” salaries should be 
doubled,’”’ declared Gen. 
Dwight D. Fisenhower, Co- 
lumbia U. President. in a Col- 
interview. “Cities like 

should put _ better 
schools and education even be- 
fore better streets and other 
civic improvements.” 


orado 
Denver 


What, in Russia Too! 


In the Soviet Union “Poor 
living conditions and low pay 
received — by teachers 
have seriously hampered teach- 
er recruiting,” reports the N. Y. 
Times. “To remedy this, sal- 
aries have been raised recently 
and a special housing program 
for teachers has been ordered.” 


school 
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See 2,500 Exhibits 
2d Annual Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards 


FAIR 
Aug. 22-Sept. 22 


Museum of Science and In- 


dustry, Chicago, Ill. 

















Love for education exudes 
from all three party platforms: 

Republican: We favor Fed- 
eral aid for educational oppor- 
tunity for all and the promo- 
tion of education and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Democratic: We _ advocate 
Federal aid for education ad- 
ministered by and under the 
control of the states. We vigor- 
ously support the authoriza- 
tion, which was so shockingly 





by Herold C. Hunt. 


Supt 


ignored by the Republican 80th 





What Three Parties Promise Education 


Congress, for the appropriation 
of $300,000,000 as a beginning 
of Federal aid to the states to 
assist them in meeting the pres- 
ent education needs. We insist 
upon the right of every Amer- 
ican child to obtain a good edu- 
cation. 

Progressive Party: Non-seg- 
regated education. Integrated 
Federal grant-in-aid program. 
Scholarships. Adult education. 
A Department of Education, 
Arts and Science. 





Dewey Denies 
Teacher Crack 


But Two Governors Say 
He Denounced Lobbies 


Did Republican nominee 
Thomas E. Dewey say, “The 
teachers’ lobby is the most vi- 
cious lobby in the nation to- 


dav”? 

Drew Pearson in his column 
said Dewev did speak out 
against teachers’ lobbies at the 
New Hampshire Governors’ 
Conference. 


NEA in convention at Cleve- 
land asked for a reply to the 
charges within 24 hours. 

Tames C. Hagerty, executive 
secretarv to Dewey, denied the 
charge. Then Governor Hildreth 
of Maine backed up Dewey. 

Enter Governor Maw of Utah 
who savs through the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “T 
was there. Dewey did make the 
statements.” Governor Gruen- 
ing of Alaska concurs. 

“Rubbish.” savs Mr. Hagertv 

Gov. Dewey promises a ma- 
jor statement on education dur- 
ing the campaign. 


Tune in the World 


Plan now to tune in your 
school to the U. N. Assembly 
opening in Paris. NBC and 
NEA plan a special broadcast 
to U. S. schools on Friday, Oct. 
92. NEA suggests a school as- 
sembly to mark U. N. Day 
(Oct. 24) preceding the broad- 
cast. 

You can “tune in” the world 
also with a new NEA publica- 
tion filled with practical ad- 
vice: Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding. $1. 


Coming Events 

Am. Education Week, Nov 
7-13. 

Nat'l Council for the Social 
Studies, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 25-27. 

Nat’l Council of Teachers of 
English, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 25-27. 
PERSONAL: 

Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pa 
elected NEA president. 

E. B. Norton, appointed first 
secretary, Nat’l Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Harold A. Allen resigns as 
Asst. Sec. for Business, NFA 
on Dec. 1. His successor, Kat! 





H. Berns. 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


SUGGESTED LESSON PLAN 


Brazil Is Big (p. 8) 
Pupil Objectives 


1. To learn something about Brazil's 
natural environment and people. 

2. To increase the pupil's apprecia 
tion of the dependerce of man on the 
conditions and 1esources of the earth 
as the bases of social development. 

3. To become aware of the possibili- 
ties of bettering man’s adjustment to his 
natural environment. 

4. To appreciate another instance of 
the interdependence of nations. 


5. To practice using maps tor the 
purpose of drawing out geographic re- 
Jationships. 


Procedure 


1. Teacher 
Brazil by suggesting likenesses between 
the United States of North America 
and the Uniced States of Brazil — such 
is the facts that both are, of compara- 


introduces article on 


tively recent settlement, are large in 
size, and have great central rive} SVS- 
tems. Pupils will also discover many 
‘ifferences. 

2. The maps of North America and 
South America, and a world map should 
be displayed side bv side. 

38. A column headed “Likenesses,” 
ind one headed “Differences,” mav be 
placed on the blackboard tor pupils to 
vrite their findings under these head- 
in.gs. (Pupils should be encouraged to 
use information they have acquired 
elsewhere. ) 

4. The class is asked to read the arti- 

le silently, making note of likenesses 
ind differences as they go along. 


5. General discussion of the article. 


Points to be considered 
Size 


In how many ways can you tell that 
Brazil is very large? [It takes up 3/7 
t the whole continent; it is the fourth 
largest country in the world; it has an 
irea about 3 1/4 million square miles; 
t the U.S. had a 49th state the size of 
lexas, the U.S. would be a little larger 
han Brazil; Brazil extends north of the 
Equator and south of the Tropic of 

apricorn. | 

Though a country may be large, she 

not necessarily highly productive. 
low is this brought out in the case of 
irazil? [The Amazon Basin, which 

vers a large section of the country, 


is highly unproductive. Its principal 
products grow wild. Large sections of 
the tropical pasture land are also un- 
developed. Brazil does not have enough 
people to develop fully her cultivable 


land. | 
Shape 


In what way is the shape of Brazil 
important? [Brazil has a southeastern 
panhandle which has better climate than 
the rest of the country. The bulge of 
Brazil (Cap Sao Roc) is a factor of im- 
portance to Russia, providing her with 
an ice-free northern port, Murmansk. ] 
Regions of Brazil 

How many regions are there? | Five.] 


What are they named? [See map, 
page 8.] 


THE AMAZON Basin 

Where is this region? [Land drained 
by Amazon River and its tributaries. ] 

What is the climate here? [Steaming 
rain forest like Congo Region of Africa 
— rainy, tropical climate. ] 

How would you describe the region? 
[Few inhabitants; rair forest; heavy 
jungle along rivers; tree-dwelling ani- 
mals birds, insects, reptiles; also rare 
animals like the green sloth and the 
piranha, a flesh-eating fish.] 

What are some of the raw materials 
which can be found here? [Rubber, 
cacao. chicle, hardwood trees, carnauba 
wax, Para or Brazil nuts, and tagua nuts 
for buttons. ] 

What cities do you tind here? [ Belém, 
largest city of the region, also known 
as Para. Manaus, the inland city.] 

For what was Manaus important? 
{Rubber port of great importance in 
early days. Still a shipping point of 
Amazon Valley products, though the 
demand for B-eazilian rubber has fallen 
off.] 

Why has the population of Manaus 
dropped? [Because Brazil's wild grow- 
ing rubber could not compete with the 
cultivated rubber of Malaya and _ the 
Netherlands East Indies.] 

What are the advantages of the Ama- 
zon River system? [Runs to east. Nav- 
igable for freighters for great part of 
length. Many good tributaries. Covers 
vast area of Brazil.] 

Why hasn’t the Amazon River been 
of greater usefulness to the Brazilians? 
[Runs through a region of low popula- 
tion density. Runs through region of un- 
healthful climate. ] 


Tue Tropica Pastures 


Locate them. [South and east of the 
Amazon Basin.] 


How do they differ from the Amazon 
Basin? [There is a long rainy season and 
a short dry season. ] 

How does man use *he region? [Farm- 
ing, with aid of irrigation; and grazing 
cattle. | 
TropicaL Forest ALONG Coast 

In what way is this region of heavy 
rainfall and tropical forests different 
from the Amazon Basin? [Brazil's larg- 
est cities are found here (see map, 
page 8). The population is greater. 
Transportation and communication are 
easier. Cacao, sugar and coftee are 
raised here.] 


THE SuBTROPICAL REGION 

Where is it located? [In the south- 
eastern part. | 

What region in the United States 
does it resemble? [Southeastern U. S 
(Georgia). ] 

Are the products somewhat the same? 
[Yes, corn, cotton, cattle, lumber.] 
THE Corree PLATEAU 

This is Brazil’s richest region. Why? 
[Coffee plantations have been developed 
here because climate is cooler and vol- 
canic soil is rich. Rice, corn, beans. 
sugar cane, fruits, cotton, cattle and 
swine can also be raised. Many minerals 
are found — gold, manganese, bauxite 
iron, marble, mica, quartz, diamonds 
and many others. ] 

Of which minera: does Brazil have 
the world’s largest reserve? [Iron.] 

Which important mineral is lacking? 
[Coal (coking coal).] 

How does this account for Brazil's 
low steel production? [Coal must be 
imported to smelt the iron ore and make 
steel. ] 

What is the most important citv of 
the Plateau? [Sao Paulo.] 

What kinds of work are done there? 
[Manufacturing — textiles, shoes.] 

Transportation, trade 

Why is ‘t difficut to travel between 
certain regions of Brazil (see maps)? 
[In the interior there are practically no 
roads or railroads. The rain forest makes 
it difficult to maintain them. There are 
so few people that it is not profitable to 
build roads or railroads. ] 

Where is transportation best? [Along 
the coastal strip for about 100 miles in- 
land, and especially in the coffee pla- 
teau and the subtropical region (see 
map).] 


Discussion Questions: 


Brazil could suppert a larger popula- 
tion. Why doesn't she? [So much un- 
productive land is in the interior where 
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it is difficult to send products to market, 
and to bring in food, Tropical diseases 
and loneliness discourage people from 
settling there.] 

Brazi! trades with manufacturing na- 
tions in North America and Europe 
rather than with other Latin American 
countries. Why? [Latin American na- 
tions are largely producers of raw ma- 
terials and do not have extensive manu- 
facturing industries. Therefore, Brazil 
trades with the U.S. and European na- 
tions to obtain manufactured goods. ] 

The Mississippi River system forms a 
better avenue of trade than the Amazon 
system. Why? [The Amazon flows 
through a region sparsely populated and 
undeveloped because of climate, etc. 
Quite the opposite is true of the Missis- 
sippi.] 


Blackboard Work 


Likenesses: Size, river system, min- 
erals, recently settled. 

Differences: Climates, resources, set- 
tlement (scattered), direction of main 
river system, coal, gems, occupations, 
transportation, communications, 


Suggested Activities 


Build an exhibit of tropical crops 
found in your own home, which might 
have come from Brazil. [Such as coffee, 
floor wax, phonograph records, Brazil 
nuts, rubber eraser, chewing gum.] 

Make a relief model of Brazil in a 
sandbox. Show the Amazon Basin, the 
river and its tributaries, and the regions 
of higher land. 

On a large base outline map of the 
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Tools for Teachers 
HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR FIRST THREE ISSUES 


Sources for the Teacher 


Fitzgibbon, R. H., and Wooton, F. 
C., Latin America, Its Past and Present, 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1946, 469 p. 
A wealth of well-organized informa- 
tion. Unusual material presented in a 
readable manner. Useful with 
thirteen to fifteen year olds, too. Fine 
maps and other visual aids. 


Klimm, L. E., Starkey, O. 


very 


P., and 
Hall, N. F., Introductory Economic 
Geography, New York, Harcourt 


White, C. L. and Renner, G. T., 
Human Geography, An _ Ecological 
Study of Society, New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948, 692 p. A teach- 
ers’ handbook of basic geography, 
one of the finest publications in this 
field. Should be in every school lib- 
rary. See specifically chapters on the 
tropical climates. 


Brazil 


From the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth 


PAMPHLETS: 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. — Brazil At 
a Glance, What Is Your IQ on Brazil? 
Principal Products of Brazil, A Trip to 
Brazil, Medicinal and Useful Plants 
in Brazil, This Is Brazilian Coffee, 
Brazil, Brazil Coffee in 
World Picture, The ABC of Coffee, 


Timber in 


Brazil. All 


From the Pan American Union, 


Outline of Education in 


tre ec. 
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Washington, D. C.— Brazil, Coffee 
(10 cents); The Amazon River, The 
Snake Farm at Butantan, Brazil (5 


cents ). 


March of Time Forum Edition, 469 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
sound, b&w, 13 min. Rent or lease. 


) 
) 
) Firms: Brazil. Prod. and _ dist. 
) 
) 


Study guide. Brazil. Prod. and dist. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. sound, b&w, 11 min. Rent 
or sale. Rio de Janeiro. Dist. Library 
Films, 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, 
N. Y., sound, b&w or color, 10 min. 


Mexico, Sept. 29th Issue 


PAMPHLETS: Mexican Government 
Railway System, 11 W. 42 St., New 
York, N. Y.—Vacationlands Unlim- 
ited, Jimmy Writes from Mexico. Mex- 
ican Government Tourist Bureau, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. — numer- 
ous brochures and pamphlets about 
Mexico and regions of Mexico. Middle 
America Information Bureau, Box 
93. Lenox Hill Station, New York 21, 
N. Y¥.— Middle America, A Digest 
Almanac of Its Eleven Republics. All 
free. Pan American Union — Mexico, 
Mexico City (10 cents), The Aztec 
People, Hernan Cortes (5 cents). 

Firms: Copper and Silver; Textiles 
and Design; Wood, Clay, and Fine 
Arts. (Three films, Mexican Arts and 
Crafts series). Photo. Ralph E. Gray. 
Dist. Pictorial Films Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. Sound, b&w or color, 
11 min. Sale. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films also has films on Mexico. 


Puerto Rico, Oct. 6th Issue 

Book.et: Office of the Government 
of Puerto Rico, 1881 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. — The Puerto Rican Hand- 
book. Free. 

Fitm: Puerto Rico, Prod. and dist. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Sound, 
b&w, 15 min. Rent or sale. 


Ficmstrip: Puerto Rico and Minor 
U. S. Possessions. (No. H-75, U. S. 
Geography Series). Prod. and dist. 
Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hol- 
lywood 46, Cal. 
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world, draw in the world’s most impor- 
tant ocean currents and the direction in 
which they flow. Show the northern off- 
shoot of the South Equatoria] Current 
in a special color and trace it from the 
Brazilian “bulge” to Murmansk. Outline 
map may be drawn on the blackboard. 


Further Research 


What are the best conditions for rais- 
ing of wheat, grains, dairy cattle? Can 
these be found in the Amazon Basin? 
Explain, 

Which parts of Russia, China and 
Canada have unproductive lands? Why 
is each area unproductive? 


Summary — Possibly a debate 


Where are man’s problems greater: 
In the United States of Brazil or in the 
United States of North America? Give 
reasons. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Who is the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the United States? (Charles 
F. Brannan. ) 

2. What island recently voted to join 
Canada? (Newfoundland. ) 

3. Name “the aation that occupies 
Korea north of the 38th parallel. 
( Russia. ) 

4. What is the name of the Jewish 
state in Palestine? (Israel.) 

5. Where were the Olympic Games 
held this summer? (London, England.) 

6. What is the capital of Brazil? 
(Rio de Janeiro.) 

7. What great river drains northern 
Brazil? (Amazon River.) 

8. What is the chief crop of the 
plateau region of Brazil? (Coffee.) 

9. Who were the first Europeans to 
settle in Brazil? (Portuguese. ) 

10. How does Brazil rank in size 
among the nations of the world? (Brazil 
is fourth largest.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 

1. UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL: 1-a; 2-b; 
3-b; 4-c. 

2. ELECTION MATCH: 1-c; 2-e; 3-a; 4-b; 
o-d. 

3. EMPTY SPACES: 1-Paris; 2-Maurice Tobin; 
3-Charles Brannan; 4-Louis St. Laurent; 5-Israel; 
6-19 through 25; 7-Newfoundland; 8-September 
22. 

4, PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Republic of 
Korea; 2-Rio de Janeiro; 3-Republican Party. 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 31 


ACROSS: 1-Madison; 8-Wisconsin; 10-elk; 11- 
tally; 12-eke; 13-ago; 14-Dr.; 16-la.; n 
20-ivy; 21-Racine; 23-mud; 24-S. C.; 25-ye; 20- 
as; 28-rib; 31-lot; 34-prior; 36-Ave.; 37-Mil 
waukee; 39-planner. 

DOWN: 1-milk; 2-asked; 3-D. C.; 4-iota 5- 
snag; 6-Oslo; 7-nil; 8-wee; 9-N.Y.; 15-road; 16 
I’ve; 17-ay; 19-N. C.; 20-Inca; 21-rue; 22-is: 23- 
my; 27-slake; 28-rill; 29-lowa; 30-bran; 32-ovet 
33-tee; 34-pm.; 35-rip; 38-U. N. 
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Meet these boys and girls from other parts’of the Western Hemisphere 
in Junior Scholastic this year. They, and many others, tell you about 
their homes, schools, sports, and hokbies. See page 9 for Alice's article. 
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Presidential Candidates Chosen 


On Nov. 2, U. S. voters will go to 
the polls to elect the next President 
of the United States. There is one 
exception. In Maine voters went to 
the polls Sept. ‘7. 

All the political parties held con- 
ventions this summer to choose their 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President. Here are the men who 
were chosen by the biggest parties. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The Republicans nominated Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, as their candidate for Presi- 
dent. Governor Earl E. Warren, of 
California, was nominated for Vice- 
President. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


‘ 

President Harry S. Truman was 
nominated by the Democrats as their 
candidate for President. President 
Truman comes from Missouri. The 
Democrats nominated Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, as candi- 
date for Vice-President. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


The Socialists nominated Norman 
Thomas, of New York, for President. 
As Vice-President, they nominated 
Tucker P. Smith, a professor from 
Olivet College, Michigan. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


Candidates Truman and Dewey meet in New York City. 


This year candidates from two 
new parties will appear on the ballots 
in many states. The two new parties 
are the Progressive Party and the 
States’ Rights Democrats. 

The Progressive Party says that it 
is the “peace party” and that it 
stands for friendlier relations with 
Russia. Delegates to the Progressive 
convention nominated Henry A. Wal- 
lace. of Iowa, for President. They 
nominated Senator Glen H. Taylor, 
of Idaho, for Vice-President. 

The States’ Rights Democrats were 
members of the Democratic Party. 
Most of them are Southerners. They 
disagreed with the civil rights pro- 
gram* of the Democratic party and 
started their own party. They be- 
lieve the States, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should control these rights. 

The States’ Rights Democrats 
nominated Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond, of South Carolina, for Presi- 
denf, and Governor Fielding L. 
Wright, of Mississippi, for Vice-Pres- 
ident. 


CONGRESS 


This year the eritire membership 
of the House of Representatives 
‘comes up for election, too. And one- 
third of the Senate will be elected. 

(There will be a special 8-page 
section on the election in the Oct. 6 
issue of Junior Scholastic.) 
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ISRAEL: A nation is born 


the part of Palestine which is the 

Jewish nation. I traveled 7,000 
miles to get there and 7,000 back. It 
isn’t much of a place as far as size ' 
goes. All of Israel is only about half 
the size of Vermont and_has a popu- 
lation of less than 700,000. 

In Israel I saw a peace-loving peo- 
ple at war. I saw boys and girls, who 
should be in school or at play, fight- 
ing on the front lines. Some of them 
were not over 15 years old. Today 
the Israelis (people of Israel) are a 
nation in khaki. Everyone is taking 
part in the war ‘effort—old men, 
women, children. 

“All of us have to help,” these 
people explain. “We are fighting 
against the armies of seven Arab 
nations. There are so many of them 
and so few of us. We are fighting to 
defend our homes and our nation.” 

Why are the Arabs fighting? A 
young Egyptian college student sum- 
marized their reasons when he said 
this to me: “We Arabs are not anti- 
Jewish. Both the Jews and the Arabs 
ire Semites. We have no objection 
to a Jewish republic, but we don’t 
want it in any part of Palestine. All 
of Palestine must be Arab.” 

Here is the story behind the fight- 
ing in Palestine. 


At the end of World War I Pal- 


HAVE just returned from Israel — 
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by Irving DeW. Talmadge 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 





Mr. Talmadge (fourth from right, back row) and Jewish orphans in Israel. 
These boys and girls were taken from Nazi concentration camps in Europe. 


estine was made a British mandate. 
A mandate is a weak nation, or one 
torn by civil war, that is placed 
under the care of a stronger nation. 

Last year the British announced 
that they were going to give up their 
mandate on May 15, 1948. There 
were both Jews and Arabs in Pal- 
estine. Both groups had claims to the 
country. 

The U. N. decided to divide Pal- 
estine into a Jewish state and an 
Arab state. Jews were happy about 
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First stamps of Israel on a first day cover sent from Tel Rete, May 5. 
The stamps show old Hebrew coins used before the time of Christ. 


this partition. It meant they could 
have a homeland for the first time 
in 2,000 years. Arabs were angry. 
They wanted to control all of Pal- 
estine. 

Arabs warned the U. N. that they 
would not accept partition without 
a fight. 

On May 15, 1948, the day the Brit- 
ish gave up their mandate, the Jews 
proclaimed their Republic of Israel. 
The new nation included the part of 
Palestine given to them under the 
U. N. partition plan. On the same 
day armed forces from Arab League 
nations attacked Israel. 

The U.N. asked both sides to stop 
fighting. On June 11 they agreed to 
a four-week truce. The U. N. ap- 
pointed Count Folke Bernadotte, a 
Swedish nobleman, to go to Pales- 
tine. His job is to help the Jews and 
Arabs settle their differences. 

After the four-week truce, war 
started again. Fighting continued 
from July 9 to July 18, when both 
sides accepted a U. N. cease-fire 
order. But even under this agree- 
ment there have been outbreaks of 
fighting. 


Mr. Talmadge’s next article in Junior 
Scholastic will be interviews with boys 
and girls of Israel. 














N. Y. Herald Tribune map 
Arrows point to Atrato and Truando 
Rivers where the canal may be built. 


Colombia Canal 


A lockless, fresh-water, inter-ocean 
canal may be built in northwest Co- 
lombia. The canal would be dug 
through the Atrato and Truando 
Rivers. It would be 500 miles long. 

The United States and Colombia 
will start a survey of the rivers next 
month to find out how hard it would 
be to build the canal and how much 
it would cost. 

U. S. military men believe this new 
canal should be built. If the locks 
of the Panama Canal were bombed, 
it would be a long time befare we 
could use the canal again. Warships 
over a certain size cannot pass 
through the Panama Canal locks. 

These two rivers are at sea level. 
This means no locks would be 
needed. And the fresh water of the 
rivers would clean ships’ bottoms of 
barnacles. 


U.N. General Assembly Meets 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly is meeting in Paris this fall. 
The Assembly opens Sept. 21. It will 
hold its meetings in the Palais de 
Chaillot, a large white stone building 
across the river Seine from the Eiffel 
Tower. 

Delegates from the 58 U. N. na- 
tions expect to meet for eight or 
twelve weeks. The delegates will 
hear reports from different U. N. 
groups about the work they have 
been doing. The delegates will dis- 
cuss admitting more members to the 
U.N., the civil war in Greece, Korea’s 
independence, and problems in run- 
ning the U.N. 


Congress Passes 
Draft, DP Bills 


Before its regular session ad- 
journed on June 20, Congress passed 
two important bills concerning the 
draft and Displaced Persons (DPs). 

Here is what Congress decided to 
do about the draft. 


THE DRAFT 


During the next two years, about 
230,000 men will be drafted into the 
army. (The other services will con- 
tinue to get their men by enlistment.) 
Men from 19 through 25 years of age 
will be drafted. Each man drafted 
(draftee) will serve in the army for 
21 months. 

Veterans with combat records, or 
with 90 days’ service between Pearl 
Harbor and V-J ‘Day, or with 18 
months’ service since Sept., 1940, 
will not be drafted. Few married 
men will be drafted. Special arrange- 
ments will be made for men of draft 
age who are in high school or col- 
lege. Few farmers will be drafted. 

Draft age men started registering 
with their local draft boards August 
30. None of them will be taken into 
the army until November. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


During World War II many per- 
sons in Europe were driven from 
their homelands. Some were taken 
away to be used as slave laborers. 
Others fled. They were afraid they 
would be killed or imprisoned be- 
cause of their religions or political 
views. Since the end of the war other 
persons have fled from their home- 
lands for the same reasons. 

Many of these persons cannot or 
do not want to go home. At present 
they are living in camps in Europe. 
They are waiting for a chance to go 
to other countries and make their 
homes there. These persons are called 
Displaced Persons. 

Congress passed a bill allowing 
205,000 DPs to come to the U. S. 
during the next two years. Forty per 
cent of the DPs must come from the 
Baltic countries. Thirty percent must 
be farmers. All must have been’ in 
DP camps on or before Dec. 22, 1945. 
Czechs who fled their homeland after 
the Communists took over last spring 
are excepted from this last rule. 


President Truman called a special 
session of Congress, beginning July 
26. He said there were many things 
Congress should do that it had not 
done at its regular session. 

Congress did few of the things 
the President asked it to. Here are 
the three main things the special 
session did. 

1. Approved a $65,000,000 loan to 
start building the U. N.’s permanent 
headquarters in New York City. 

2. Passed a bill to make it easier 
for people and companies to borrow 
money for building houses and apart- 
ments. 

3. Passed a bill to make it harder 
for people to buy goods on the in- 
stallment plan. The same bill also 
cuts down the amount of money 
banks may lend businessmen. This 
bill is supposed to help bring prices 
down by making it harder for people 
to buy things. 


New Cabinet Members 


Two new Cabinet members were 
appointed by President Truman this 
summer. Charles Franklin Brannan 
is the new Secretary of Agriculture. 
Maurice Joseph Tobin is the new 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Brannan, 44, comes from Colo- 
rado. He was appointed to fill the 
post left vacant by Clinton P. Ander- 
son, who resigned to run for Demo- 
cratic Senator from New Mexico. 

A former Denver lawyer, Mr. Bran- 
nan was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture from 1944 until this summer. 
As Assistant Secretary he was in 
charge of soil conservation, grazing, 
and irrigation programs. 

Mr. Tobin is 47 and comes from 
Massachusetts. In 1937 he was 
elected Mayor of Boston. In 1944 
Mr. Tobin was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts. He is married and has 
three children — two girls and a boy. 

Mr. Tobin was appointed to suc- 
ceed Secretary Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, who died last June. 


Wide World 


M. J. Tobin 


U. & Dept. of Agriculture 
C. F. Brannan 
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News from Canada 


PRIME MINISTER 


W. L. Mackenzie King, 73-year- 
old prime minister of Canada, will 
retire soon. He has been prime min- 
ister for a total of 21 years. 

Louis §S. St. Laurent will 
Canada’s new prime minister. 

In Canada the prime minister is 
chosen by the party which has the 
largest number of members in the 
House of Commons. (The House of 
Commons is like our House of Repre- 
sentatives.) The Liberal party has 
the largest number of members in 
the House. It has chosen Mr. St. 
Laurent as the new prime minister. 

Mr. St. Laurent is 66 years old. A 
native of Quebec, he will be the first 
French-Canadian 
prime minister in 
37 years. Mr. St. 
Laurent has been 
in the Canadian 
government since 
1941. Before that 
he was a lawyer. 
At present he is 
Secretary of State 
for External Af- 
fairs (similar to 
the Secretary of State in the U. S.). 
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Lovis St. Laurent 





I Mr. St. Laurent’s father was a 
10- French-Canadian storekeeper. His 
mother was of Irish descent. He says 
an- 7% that when he was young he did not 
ri- know that French and English were 
er. @ Canada’s two official languages. But 
in # he spoke French to his father and 
ng, MEnglish to his ~mother. “I just 
thought,” he explains, “there was one 
om #& way to talk to my father and another 
vas H& to talk to my mother.” 
944 Mr. St. Laurent hopes there will 
of Bebe strong unity between French 
has Canada and the rest of the country. 
OV. 
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oad BEEF BAN ENDS 

Canada has ended its wartime ban 
on exports of cattle and beef to the 
U. S. The ban was ended because 
Canada now has enough beef for 
itself and for export to Great Britain. 

Canada hopes to send the U. S. 
about 100,000 head of cattle by the 
end of this year. Most of the cattle 
will be of the “feeder” type — cattle 
which need to be fed longer for 
, World feturther fattening. The U. S. Depart- 
sin ment of Agriculture says that 








“feeder” cattle will be welcomed by 
U. S. livestock feeders near the Cana- 
dian border. This corn belt area ex- 
pects a record feed grain crop and 
there are not enough U. S. cattle 
there to eat the grain. 

U. S. meat packers say that Cana- 
dian beef will not ease our meat 
shortage much. Even if Canada 
sends its full yearly quota of 400,000 
head this would only be about one 
week's supply of beef for the U. S. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The people of Newfoundland have 
voted to make their country the 
tenth province of Canada. On July 
22 they voted to do this instead of 
becoming a separate Dominion in 
the British Empire. 

(A full article on Newfoundland 
will appear in the Oct. 20 issue of 
Junior Scholastic. ) 


ORE DEPOSIT 


One of the richest titanic iron ore 
deposits in the world has been dis- 
covered in Canada. The deposit was 
found at Canton Tetu on the shores 
of Lake Tio, thirty miles from Havre 
St. Pierre, Quebec. 

Titanic iron ore contains titanium, 
a metal which is used to make steel 
stronger. 

About 50,000,000 tons of the ore 
have already been located at Lake 
Tio and there is problably much 
more. Mining of the ore will start 
soon. 


POPULATION RISES 


Canada’s population has reached 
a record high of 12,883,000 this year. 
During the past year the population 
increased 301,000, a record gain. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics says 
that the record gain was caused by 
the increase in births and the num- 


ber of immigrants who have entered 
Canada. 


ATOM SMASHER 


A 70,000,000-volt synchrotron is 
being built for Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario, hy the General 
Electric Co. in Schenectady, N. Y. A 
synchrotron is a machine for smash- 
ing atoms. 
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Korea: Population 29,000,000. Area, 85,228 
square miles —a little larger than Minnesota. 


Republic of Korea 
Proclaimed Aug. 15 


Two-thirds of Korea’s 29,000,000 
people became independent last 
August 15. On this date the Republic - 
of Korea was proclaimed. 

Why are only two-thirds’ of the 
Koreans independent? 

The reason is that the new Re- 
public of Korea includes only the 
southern half of the country. South 
Korea is the area which has been 
occupied by U. S. troops since the 
Allies freed Korea from Japan in 
1945. Russian troops occupy North 
Korea. The division line is the 38° 
parallel. (See map. ) 

After Korea was freed, the U. S. 
and Russia were supposed to help 
set up one government for all of 
Korea. But they could not agree on 
what kind of government to set up. 

The U. S. placed the problem of 
Korea before the U. N. General As- 
sembly. The Assembly sent a com- 
mission to Korea last spring. The 
commission supervised elections for 
a Korean government. But the Rus- 
sians would not let the U. N. com- 
mission into North Korea. 

This is why the Republic of Korea 
includes only South Korea. 

The new government of Korea is 
headed by Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

The day the new republic was 
proclaimed, August 15, was the third 
anniversary of Korea’s liberation 
from Japan. As the new republic was 
proclaimed, the Korean liberty bell 
rang out. This bell was cast in the 
same year our own Liberty Bell first 
rang out. : 








Giant 


IG is the word for Brazil— the 
giant of South America. Brazil 
takes up three-sevenths of the 

whole continent. 

Brazil is the fourth largest country 
in the world. Only Russia, China, 
and Canada are larger. If another 
state the size of Texas were added 
to the United States, our country 
would be a little larger than Brazil. 

Brazil is about 3,275,510 square 
miles in area. From east to west and 
from north to south she stretches 
about 2,600 miles each way, at the 
widest parts. Her coastline, includ- 
ing all bays and inlets, is more than 
4,000 miles long. 

Brazil is so big that her land 
pushes north of the Equator and 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The shape of Brazil is important, 
too. The panhandle —the southern- 
most tip—has the best climate. 
Brazil's shape also benefits Russia! 
How? The bulge extending toward 
Africa causes a part of the warm 
ocean current south of the equator 
to break off from the main, south- 
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flowing stream. This offshoot goes 
north to be added to the Gulf 
Stream. The northward flow of the 
Gulf Stream (North Atlantic Drift) 
passes northern Scandinavia and 
gives Russia her only northern year- 
round, ice-free seaport — Murmansk. 

Brazil can be divided into five 
regions (see map). 

The largest region is the Amazon 
Basin. This is the land drained by 
the Amazon River and its more than 
200 tributaries*. The river itself is 
more than 4,000 miles long. 


AMAZON BASIN 


Few people live in the Amazon 
Basin. It is largely a steaming rain 
forest, like the Congo region in 
Africa, and is the home of many tree- 
dwelling animals, birds, reptiles and 
insects, including army ants. (See 
“Attack of the Ant Army,” on page 
18.) Rare animals like the green sloth 
are found, and the piranha, a flesh- 
eating fish. As in all tropical rain 
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forests the trees are so thick that sun- 
light rarely reaches the ground, and 
the forest floor is nearly clear of 
undergrowth except near river banks 
and around jungle villages. 

Useful products of the rain forest 
grow wild. These raw materials in- 
clude rubber, chicle zum, fine hard- 
wood trees like mahogany, carnauba 
wax, tagua nuts, and Para nuts. We 
call Para nuts Brazil nuts. 

Belém is the largest city in the 
Amazon region. It is sometimes 
known as Para, which is also the 
name of the state of which Belém is 
the capital. A thousand miles in- 
land is the city of Manaus. Ocean- 
going vessels can reach Manaus be- 
cause the Amazon River is wide and 
deep. 

The Amazon flows toward the east, 
which is the way Brazil faces. We 
would expect the Amazon to be a 
fine avenue of trade, but it runs 
through a region of less than one 
person to the square mile. 

Toward the end of the last century 
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Maps for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizeret 


Map at left shows Brazil (solid green) and her navigable rivers. Broken lines mark non-navigable sections. 











the port to which the rich rubber 
yields of the Amazon were brought, 
to be shipped abroad. At that time 
Brazil was one of the few places in 
the world where rubber grew. Brazil 
supplies about 4% per cent of the 
world’s rubber today. 

In 1876 an Englishman smuggled 
some seeds of the rubber tree out of 
Brazil. They were planted in British 
Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies. More rubber could be 
gathered in a shorter time from these 
plantations than was possible in the 
Amazon jungle. The price of Bra- 
zilian rubber fell very low by 1918. 
Almost none was exported. More 
than half the people of Manaus left 
for more prosperous regions. Man- 


aus now has a population of about 
120,000. 


TROPICAL PASTURES 


Away from the Amazon, toward 
the south and the east, are the tropi- 
cal pastures. This region has a long, 
rainy, and a short, dry season. When 
there is enough rain, the soil yields 
rich crops of sugar cane. It nust 
be irrigated* during the dry season 
if any crops are to grow. 

The name “tropical pastures” sug- 
gests that the land is good for graz- 
ing cattle in areas where there is 
enough rainfall to produce good 
grass. 

Along the east coast there is a nar- 
row strip of tropical forests like that 
in the Amazon Basin. 

It is in this coastal region that 
Brazil's largest cities are found. Rio 
de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, is 
located here. It has one of the most 
beautiful harbors in the world. Rio 
de Janeiro means “river of January.” 
The bay around which it is built was 
discovered in 1502 by a Portuguese 
explorer who mistook the bay for a 
river entrance. 

Three-fourths of Brazil’s total pop- 
ulation live within 100 miles of the 
seacoast. Transportation and com- 
munication are easier here. The 
main crops of the region are cacao 
(the bean from which chocolate is 
made), sugar and coffee. 


THE PANHANDLE 


The southernmost “panhandle” of 
Brazil is the subtropical region. It 
has a cooler climate, like that of 
southeastern United States (southern 
Georgia, for example). Cotton and 
corn are among the chief products 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HOW WE LIVE IN BRAZIL 


By Alice Vianna 


I am 14 years 
old. I was born in 
the beautiful city 
of Rio de Janeiro, 
where I am still 
living. 

My father’s 
name is Joao and 
my mother’s name 
is Nancy. I have 
no brothers or sisters. 

We have a comfortable home in 
Botafogo, a residential district 20 
minutes by bus from the center of 
the city. 

Our house is situated in a lovely 
spot surrounded by mountains and 
near the beach. It has four bedrooms, 
a living room, dining room, and a 
veranda. In back of the house there 
is a garage for my father’s car. He 
owns a Chevrolet. 

We also have a small garden, 
where I usually work on Sundays. I 
love flowers very much. Our garden 
has many tropical flowers. 

My father is manager of a printing 
business. 

WHAT WE EAT 


For breakfast we have orange 
juice, eggs, bread and butter and jam, 
and coffee with milk. Our heaviest 
meal comes at noon. We usually have 
some kind of meat with black beans 
and rice. It is very rare that the noon 
meal is’ served without beans and 
rice. For dessert we eat fruits, pud- 
ding, or cheese. At dinner time we 
have a light meal. We have soup, 
fish, and sometimes a salad. 

I go to the Anglo-American school. 
It is a high school for boys and girls 
of the middle class. We study Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and many 
other subjects. I speak French and 
English fairly well. Spanish, of 
course, is easy for Brazilian students, 
as it is very similar to our own lan- 
guage, Portuguese. 

I also study painting and sewing. 
I am a bit doubtful that I shall ever 
become a good painter, but I should 
like to be able to paint the natural 
beauties of my country. 

When I finish school I hope to be 
a secretary. 


(Continued on next page) 


By Renato Gomes 


I live in a small 
house in Sampaio, 
a suburb of Rio 
de Janeiro. There 
are only three in 
our family — my 
mother, my 
father, and I. I 
am 15 years old. 

My father 
works at a gas station. He is a good 
mechanic. Most of the men in Sam- 
paio are workers like my father. 

My father does not earn very 
much, but we manage to get along. 
I work as an office boy during the 
day and go to junior high school at 
night. I earn $30 a month. 

My classes are from seven until 
ten o'clock in the evening. I am 
studying geography, history, Portu- 
guese (grammar), mathematics, 
Latin, English, and French. All high 
school students must study Latin, 
English, and French. 

In Brazil only elementary school- 
ing is compulsory. It is not necessary 
to attend high school. I am going to 
school because I want to be an engi- 
neer. I am in my last year in junior 
high. When I finish I must attend 
senior high for three years before I 
may enter the university to study 
engineering. 

MY FAVORITE SPORT 

Although I work and go to school, 
I have time to enjoy myself. My fa- 
vorite game is one that started in the 
United States. It is basketball. This 
game is growing in popularity in 
Brazil. Our basketball team reached 
the semi-final round of the Olympic 
Games in London last month. 

We do not play baseball in Brazil. 
Soccer is our most popular sport. We 
call it “futebol.” 

I have five close friends with 
whom I spend a great deal of time. 
Their names are Jonair (15 years 
old), Altari (15 years), Anery (14 
years), Lidia (15 years), and Maria 
(15 years). 

On weekends I go with my family 
or friends to Paqueta, an island in 
Guanabara Bay. Rio de Janeiro is 
located along this bay. 

(Continued on next page) 
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LEFT: Alice Vianna and her parents in front of their home in R 


ALICE’S STORY 


(Continued from preceding page) 


My father gives me an allowance 
every month. I am always able to 
save a certain amount of it. 

1 am friends with a nice group of 
boys and girls who go to my school. 
We like to ride bicycles, to roller 
skate, and to swim. We also play vol- 
ley ball, which is my favorite game. 

My friends and I sometimes go 
horseback riding on my uncle's farm 
in the state of Sao Paulo. We go to 
his farm at the end of the year when 
school is closed for the summer. We 
have a three-month vacation in the 
summer and a month-long vacation 
in the winter. 

At the farm in summer we wear 
colored handkerchiefs on our heads, 
sweaters, and long pants to protect 
ourselves from the hot sun. In the 
evenings we dance to the music of 
accordions and violins. 

I go to the movies twice a week, 
sometimes with my friends and some- 
times with my parents. My favorite 
film stars are Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, and Van Johnson. 

Not very long ago I visited my 
grandparents. They live in the state 
of Para, in northern Brazil. I flew to 
Para in a Constellation. 

Every Sunday I go to church. I am 
Catholic. I believe that religion is 
very important in developing a per- 
son's character. 

In Brazi) we have many holidays. 


4 


Our independence day is September 
7. On November 15 we celebrate the 
founding of the republic. We have 
colorful parades on both days. 


CHRISTMAS IN SUMMER 

Christmas comes in our summer- 
time but we all have our Christmas 
trees. We decorate our trees with 
colored bulbs and balls, gold and 
silver tinsel, balloons, small toys, and 
gifts. 

At Easter, children receive bunnies 
holding baskets filled with chocolate 
eggs. ‘ 

We celebrate many “Saints’ Days.” 
The most popular are the days of St. 
Anthony (June 13), St. John June 
24), and St. Peter (June 29). 

The Feast of St. John is a time for 
fireworks. Children explode firecrack- 
ers in tin cans on the streets. Boys 
all over the city sell firecrackers in 
small wooden boxes decorated with 
Chinese lanterns. 

Boys and girls dress up as “hill 
billies.” Girls wear colored skirts, 
white blouses, and funny hats. They 
braid their hair and tie colored rib- 
bons at the ends. Boys dress up in 
tight, short trousers, high boots, and 
straw hats. They dance and jump 
over bonfires. 

In Brazil we like to have fun as 
well as work. 

Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Miss Edna G. 
Costa, of Rio de Janeiro, in obtaining 
the articles from Alice and Renato, and 


translating them from Portuguese into 
English. 





io de Janeiro. RIGHT: Renato Gomes and his house. 


RENATO’S STORY 


(Continued from preceding page) 


On Paqueta we go picnicking, 
swimming, rowing, and _ bicycling. 
Sometimes we rent carts drawn by 
donkeys and ride around the island. 
When we get thirsty we buy 
Guarana, a soft drink made from a 
fruit grown in northern Brazil. 


I go to the movies regularly. I also 
like to read biographies and history 
books. 

At home I enjoy making things. 
I like to build pens and fences. I also 
help my mother as I have no sisters 
to do so. I set the table, wash dishes, 
and weed the garden to keep it in 
trim. 

Mother prepares good simple 
meals. For breakfast we usually have 
bread and butter or biscuits and 
coffee with milk. At noon we eat 
black beans and rice, some meat, 
potatoes, and other vegetables. 
Oranges, bananas, or cheese finish 
off the meal. We often have fish for 
dinner, and of course, vegetables. 

Mother sometimes makes a special 
dish called feijoada completa. It is 
made with pork, beans, rice, and 
dried beef. All of these are cooked 
together with many different season- 
ings for several hours. 


On Sunday mormings we go t 
church. I go to Sunday school. My 
parents and I are Baptists. This 
makes us different from most Brazil- 
ians. Most Brazilians are Catholics. 
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BRAZIL 
(Continued from page 9) 


grown. Cattle raising is carried on, 
and lumber is taken from the rich 
forests. German and ItaHan tmmi- 
grants helped to settle and develop 
this area. ' 

The richest region of Brazil is the 
coffee plateau. Generally plateaus 
are areas of a more healthful climate 
in tropical places. This is where the 
coffee fazendas (plantations) are lo- 
cated. Coffee needs a cool climate 
and fertile soil. It is cooler on the 
ee where the average height of 
and is 3,000 feet above sea level. 
The red, volcanic soil here is very 
fertile. Brazil is the largest coffee- 
growing nation in the world. Brazil 
sells most of her coffee to the United 
States. 

Besides coffee, other crops raised 
on the plateau are rice, corn, beans, 
sugar cane, fruits, and cotton. Some 
farmers raise cattle and swine. 

The plateau is also rich in min- 
erals. Gold, manganese*, bauxite 
(aluminum ore), iron, marble, mica, 
quartz, diamonds, and gems of many 
colors are found. Brazil’s iron re- 
serves are very rich and are said to 
be the world’s largest. 


COAL POOR 


South America. in general, is coal 
poor, and Brazil does not have coal 
of her own to make her iron ore into 
steel. Coal must be imported and 
the fron sent to the steel] mills on the 
coast. Shipping the heavv ore to 
the coast adds to the cost of produc- 
ing steel. That is whv these iron re- 
serves are almost untouched. 

Sao Paulo is the most important 
city on the plateau. Its facteries 
make textiles, shoes, and other prod- 
ucts for use in Brazil. Not enough 
of these are produced to fill the 
people’s needs. Brazil must import 
manufactured soode fram the United 
States and other countries. 

Brazil has the resources*® and size 
to support manv more veople. But 
first she has manv problems to solve. 
One is to provide a proner diet for 
the population, to include dairy 
products, meat, vegetables and 
bread. Cereal grains do not thrive 
here, nor do the domesticated meat- 
producing animals. 

It is almost impossible to get from 
one region of Brazil to another ex- 
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cept by plane or ship. This is espe 
cially true when one wants to travel 
from north to south (or vice versa). 

The cities along the coast are 
linked by modern highways and rail- 
reads. There is much need of them, 
too. But farther inland there are no 
roads, railroads, or even cities. 

The climate is uncomfortable for 
most people and many disease-carry- 
ing insects are found. People are 
not attracted to a place where so few 
others live. 

Brazil is a melting pot of racial 
groups as well as nationalities. 
Among these are Indians, Negroes, 
and Europeans mainly from Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, and Italy. 

The earliest European settlers in 
Brazil came from Portugal. The peo- 
ple of Brazil speak Portuguese, the 
official language. 

The name Brazil comes from the 
Portuguese word brasa, meaning 
“live coal.” Brasa was used by the 
Portuguese in describing the red 
dyewood trees found in Brazil. 

Soon after Christopher Columbus 
discovefed the New World, both 
Spain and Portugal claimed it. The 
rulers of both countries asked the 
Pope at Rome, Alexander VI, to set- 
tle the problem. The Pope decided 
that everything east of a certain line 
should go to Portugal and every 
thing west to Spain. Portugal got 
a narrow strip. 

The Portuguese colonists who 
came to Brazil] spread out into 
Spanish territory until Brazil reached 
far west to the Andes. Then, in 
1808, the Portuguese King and royal 
family arrived in the colony. They 
had been driven out of Portugal by 
Napoleon. 

In 1821, the King went back to 
Portugal. He left his son, Dom 
Pedro, in charge. The next year Dom 
Pedro declared Brazil independent 
of Portugal. Dom Pedro became 
Emperor of Brazil. Read more about 
him and about Bonifacio, national 
patriot of Brazil, on page 13. 

Brazil was ruled by an Emperor 
until 1889. In 1891 the country be- 
came a republic. 

The republic of Brazil is made up 
of 20 states, five territories, and a 
federal district, like our District of 
Columbia. The federal district is 
Rio de Janeiro, capital of the re- 
public. The official name of the 
country is the United States of Brazil. 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra is President of 
our sister United States to the south. 





Drawing from a real doll by Richard Green 


This doll is dressed in the Bahiana 
costume. It is the native dress of 
women of Bahia, a state in northern 
Brazil. Women in other states some- 
times wear it for Carnival, a gay holiday 
celebrated three days before Lent. 

The skirt of the Bahiana may be red 
and yellow, as shown here, or any com- 
bination of red, yellow, blue, orange, 
and green. The print often is flowery 
instead of striped. Sometimes the tur- 
ban is made from the same material. 

The skirt is worn over several white 
cotton petticoats to give it fullness. The 
blouse is always white and made with 
a square neck. It is richly embroidered 
or beribboned. Long, heavy, and 
bright necklaces usually cover the front. 
A white shaw] is sometimes thrown over 
the left shoulder. 

Women of Bahia wear high-heeled 
white slippers which are so short that 
the heels of the feet stick out. 

Women in other country regions wear 
different costumes. In the cities they 
wear the latest fashions, just as we wear 
here. 
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Yanks in London 


NLESS you've been living in a cave 

the past few months, you prob- 
ably know that the United States ran 
away with everything but Buckingham 
Palace at the 1948 Olympic Games in 
London last summer. 

All our boys did was cop 11 of the 
24 track events and every one of the 
eight swimming races! They collected 
enough gold in the form of first-place 
medals to cap every bad tooth in the 
western hemisphere. 

Heroes? The list reads like a roll call 
in the infantry. Harrison Dillard, Guinn 
Smith, Mel Patton, Wally Ris, Mal 
Whitfield, and Sammy Lee are just a 
few of the fleet-foots and pool sharks 
who won honors for Uncle Sam. 

But me, I'll take the two 17-year-old 
high school “habies” of the team — 
Jimmy McLane, a former Bechtel High 
School (Akron, Ohio) boy now attend- 
ing Andover (Mass.) Academy; and 
Bob Mathias, a young giant out of 
Tulare (Calif.) High 

Skinny Jimny copped the 1,500- 
meter free-style crown and finished 
second in the 400-meter free-style swim, 
while big Bob wor out in the toughest 
competition of all—the decathlon. 

The decathlon consists of ten tough 
events running, vaulting, 
jumping, hurdling, and throwing; and 
it takes a guy who is a combination of 
a kangaroo, an eagle, and an elephant 
to do well in them. 

That’s Bob Mathias. What schoolboy 
Bob had to go through to win his gold 
medal should only happen to a radio 
( median. 


based on 


The decathlon was scheduled over 
two days. On the first day Bob had to 
compete for 10 solid hours. The next 
day a driving rain crippled the time 
schedule, and Bob had to sweat and 
strain for 12 more hours. 

Everything that could happen, hap- 
pened. At one horrible point, a blun- 
dering badge-wearer swept up the 
marker indicating Bob’s discus throw, 
and the officials had to search 90 min- 
utes in the rain and darkness for the 
pin-point marking Bob’s toss. 

By the time the eighth event rolled 
around, it was pitch black, with the 
only light coming from the pale bulbs 
in the stands and the eerie glow of the 
Olympic torch. 

Not only were the pits and runways 
as slimy as banana peels, but the Tulare 
superman had to throw the javelin with 


a flashlight marking the foul line. Be- 
tween tries he huddled under a blanket 
in the rain. 

After winning the event, Bob an- 
nounced he was giving the decathlon 
back to the Greeks; that he'd never 
compete in another decathlon. 

Besides, he was more interested in 
basketball and football. At halfback for 
Tulare last fall, he averaged eight yards 
a carry; and in basketball, his true love, 
he chalked up 18 points a game. 

Bob is 6 feet, 1% inches tall, weighs 
190 pounds, and wants to be a doctor 
like his dad. 

As far as I know only two other high 
school students — both girls — made our 
Olympic team. They were Zoe Ann 


BOB MATHIAS, 17-year-old Olympic 
decathlon champion. Photo, taken at Olympic 
Games in London this , shows him hurl- 
ing the discus, one of ten events of the decath- 
lon (from Greek word deka, meaning ten). 





Olsen, of Oakland, Calif., who finished 
second in the women’s low-diving 
event; and Mae Faggs, of Bayside High 
(Long Island, N. Y.), who ran in the 
200-meter dash. 

Mae, at 16 years of age, was the 
baby of the entire Olympic team. By 
the time the next Olympics roll around 
(1952), Mae ought to be ready to run 
away and hide from every girl sprinter 
in the world. 

The gold medal for humor was won, 
unofficially, by a flyweight fighte: from 
Argentina named Pascual Perez. When 
Pascual weighed in for his first match, 
the scale showed that he was an ounce 
or so over the limit. 

Now, according to Olympic rules, a 
man may weigh in only once. He can- 
not get off the scales, go sweat off some 
lard, and return for another weigh-in. 


So Pascual stayed on the scales while 
his trainers went to work. 

They gave him a haircut. He was 
still too heavy. Next they clipped his 
fingernails, then his toenails. No luck. 

So they called for a paint brush and 
swept invisible specks of dust from the 
scale. No go. In desperation they 
washed all the dirt from the bottom of 
his bare feet, then gave him a terrific 
massage. Pascual remained overweight. 

Argentina’s brain-trust gazed wildly 
at one another. Then one of them 


snapped his fingers and smiled. “We 
protest the scales,” he said. 

P.S. Pascual got to fight, and won 
the championship, too. 


HOUSE AFIRE! 


HE guys on the radio who give 
away automobiles, electric stoves, and 
tame elephants are pikers compared 
to the baseball people. Our big league 
club owners go around handing out 
fistfuls of money. 

Young talent is so scarce and the 
bidding for it so keen, that a club will 
pay practically anything to sign up a 
good prospect. Almost any teen-ager 
who can pitch a ball or smack it with 
a thick club stands a good chance of 
picking up a bundle of loot. 

I'm exaggerating, of course. But the 
bonuses being dished out to promising 
young players are truly staggering. 

Back in 1941 Detroit set an all-time 
high for bonuses when they handed 
Dick Wakefield’s mama $52,000 in cash 
and an automobile for assigning her 
boy to the Tiger club. 

The record stood until last year when 
the Phillies paid the parents of young 
Curt Simmons $65,000 to sign a con 
tract. Then the Braves laid out about 
$70,000 in coarse banknotes for John 
Antonelli, a young pitcher. 

All this must have shamed the De- 
troit owners. For last month ‘they set 
out to recapture the world’s record for 
bonuses. They gave $75,000 and two 
new cars to sign up a young catcher, 
Frank House, fresh out of Besseme! 
(Ala.) High School. 

Although personally I wouldn’t dish 
out 75 grand (if I had it) for any kind 
of House, 18-year-old’ Frank is sup 
posed to be worth the money. For on¢ 
thing, his papa has been training him 
for the big leagues since Frank was big 
enough to heft a catcher’s mitt. 

Want to know what he batted fo: 
Bessemer during his high school career? 
Hold on to your socks, friends, you 
won't believe it. Frank hit an even .850! 

He is a fast runner, owns a trigge: 
arm, and clouts a long ball. At Besse 
mer, in addition to starring in baseball, 
he made all-state in football and won 
his letter in basketball. 

H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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PRESENTED BY 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
I COOPERATION WITH 
THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


José Boniracio 
WAS BORN IN SANTOS, 
BRAZIL, JUNE 13,1763. 
HE WAS EDUCATED IN 

BRAZIL UNTIL 1783 -- 
THEN SENT TO THE 

UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA, 
PORTUGAL, 1790 «=== 




















BECAUSE YOu ARE fl 
ONE OF OUR MOST BRILLIANT ~ SN 
STUDENTS, BONIFACIO, WE ARE 

GIVING YOU A COMMISSION TO 
TRAVEL OVER EUROPE FOR IO YEARS 
TO GATHER SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 

















bIN 1800 BONIFACIO 

RETURNED TO PORTUGAL 
AND BECAME PROFESSOR 
OF GEOLOGY AT COIMBRA. 
IN 1807 NAPOLEON'S 
ARMY INVADED THE 

IBERIAN PENINSULA. 
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AS LEADER OF THE STUDENT 2 
= CORPS, I SHALL NOT PUT Bm 
ON MY GOWN AGAIN UNTI 
NAPOLEON'S FORCES 
A ARE DRIVEN FROM 

one OUR LAND. “4 
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YOU MUST DECLARE 
BRAZIL'S INDEPENDENCE. 

















TiN 1821, WHEN KING JOHN LEFT-- 
BONIFACIO BECAME THE TRUSTED ADVISOR T DECLARE YOU DOM PEDRO 1, 
OF DOM PEDRO, THE REGENT + °- 


THE CONGRESS IN PORTUGAL HAS 

















--AND THEY SAY. 
BECAUSE OF WARS IN EUROPE, THE PORTUGUESE| ™ | KING JOHN MUST 
eeeeees RETURN TO 
PUT DOWN 
REVOLUTION 
IN PORTUGAL, 
LEAVING HIS 
SON PEDRO 
em HERE AS 
Wi, REGENT. 














b>JOm PEDRO EMPEROR OF 
DECLARED BRAZIL » BRAZIL. 
INDEPENDENT 

SEPT.7, 1822. 


AND ON DEC. 1- 


‘ah AS 
¥ 1823, ALL PORTUGUESE TROOPS ‘[pi* 
AD BEEN DRIVEN FROM BRAZIL. 
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BECAUSE 
YOU ARE A 

LEADER OF THIS 
UNCOOPERATIVE 

ASSEMBLY, I SENTENCE 
YOu TO EXILE, 
BONIFACIO. 













Some BRAZILIANS 
BELIEVED BRAZIL 
SHOULD BECOME 
A REPUBLIC +=:- 
BONIFACIO DID 

NOT BELIEVE BRAZIL 
WAS READY TO 

BECOME A REPUBLIC. 
BECAUSE OF THIS 
BELIEF HIS ENEMIES 
HAD HIM EXILED 
TO THE ISLAND 
OF PAQUETA. 


DRAWINGS BY C.P. BECK 











BSONIFACIO PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART 
IN THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY. BUT DOM PEDRO AND 
THE ASSEMBLY DID NOT GET ALONG AND - 



















B4N 1829, BONIFACIO WAS ALLOWED TO 
RETURN FROM HIS EXILE IN EUROPE. HE 
WAS APPOINTED TUTOR TO DOM PEDRO'S SON.|~ 
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CY PI AM ABDICATING. MY SON. 
bf SOME DAY SOON YOU WILL BE 
EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. SO LISTEN 





WHEN DOM PEDRO II 
GREW UP HE WAS A WISE 
AND KIND RULER: -=- 












Bomracio, 
WHO HAD DONE THE 
MOST TO MAKE 
BRAZIL INDEPENDENT, 
DIED AT NITEROT, 

APRIL 6,1838... 


BRAZIL BECAME 


A REPUBLIC ON 
NOV. 15, 1889 ++* 


text sy PR. G.LAUBER 


How Words Change 


Most of the words we use today 
come from other words and often 
from words in other languages. Many 
times the meaning, as well as the 
form, of the word has changed as 
time passed. 

This is how our word companion 
came into being. 

companion (kom-PAN-yun) means 
“one who is in the company of an- 
other.” It also means “a comrade.” 

This word comes from two Latin 
words — com, which means “with” 
and panis, which means “bread.” A 
companion was originally a person 
with whom you broke bread. Break- 
ing bread together is an ancient rite 
of friendship. 

If you share bread with someone 
you are naturally in his company for 
a period of time. So the word com- 
panion has come to mean “one who 
accompanies another.” It no longer 
has any particular reference to shar- 
ing bread. 


ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


Here is a list of eight words. Put 
a “ beside the correctly spelled 
words. If a word is misspelled write 
the correct spelling on the line fol- 
lowing it. 
1. ment 
9. necessary — 
. ought - 
posession —___ 
5. nickle — 


}. janitor 


_ _————s 


. Zarage 
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Watch Out! 


“Joe’s antidotes always make him : 


the life of the party,” Mary Jane said. 
She wondered why her friends 
smiled. 

Mary Jane had mixed up two 
words which sound alike but mean 
very different things. She mixed up 
antidote and anecdote. An antidote 
is a remedy for a poison. An anecdote 
is a short, amusing story, such as a 
joke. Mary Jane should have said, 
“Joe’s anecdotes always make him 
the life of the party.” Here is what 
she actually said: 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


Civil rights program. A statement by 
the Democratic National Convention 
that the Federal Government should 
ban lynchings; guarantee equal treat- 
ment to all persons in U.S. armed 
forces; guarantee full and equal voting 
rights to all citizens. In general, civil 
rights refers to freedom of the press, 
speech, religion and other rights guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. i‘ 

irrigated (IR-i-gate-ed. Pronounce 
the is as in sit.) Verb, past tense. To 
irrigate land means to water it through 
a series of ditches or pipes. 

manganese (MANG-guh-nees). 
Noun. A grayish-white metal having a 
reddish tinge. 

reserves (ree-ZURVS). Noun. 
Stores of minerals which are known to 
exist in the earth but which have never 
been touched. 

resources (REE-sors-ez or ree-SORS- 
ez). Noun. The wealth which helps a 
country support herself. These include 
people, land, rivers, forests, minerals, 
etc. 

tributaries (TRIB-u-ter-iz. Pro- 
nounce the 7's as in sit and the e as in 
set.) Noun. Small rivers or streams which 
empty into larger rivers. 
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Jun1¢ ay 


EADERS of Junior Scholastic are in- 

vited to send us their poems, essays. 

short stories, and letters. Contributions 
should not be longer than 500 words. 

We will publish the best original 
writings in the Junior Writers column. 
Pupils whose writings are published 
will receive the Junior Scholastic Ce: 
tificate of Merit and a JSA button. 

No contribution can be accepted un 
less it is signed by your teacher, saying 
that it is your original work. Contribu 
tions should be sent to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Tall Tales 


Well, to begin with, my uncle is 
Pecos Bill. You all probably have heard 
of him. My cousin, Houstin Harry, was 
a good friend of Paul Bunyan. Cours: 
you ain’t heered much about ol’ Paul. 

One day ol’ Pecos Bill wanted som: 
thin’ to shine his boots on, so he piled 
up some rocks and that’s how sk 
scrapers were invented. 

Why, I remember one time when 
they couldn’t get no rope anywheres 
so ol’ Pecos gave ‘em a hair off’n his 
head, and they split it in hundredths 
‘an’ hung a man on one o’ the pieces. 

Every time ol’ Pecos spit, it’d be like 
rain for miles around. 

Ya know how the Gulf of Mexico got 
there? Well, ol Pecos was a-cuttin’ his 
toenails, which he did every hundred 
years, an’ he wasn’t careful where th« 
were a-fallin’. One lit in a place tl 
didn’t have a solid crust of earth, an 
that’s how the Gulf got there. 

Why, my ma was a-cookin’ one da 
(she allus used mountain valleys for 
kettles) and she let the stew boil ove: 
All the people around said the volcano 
was eruptin’, but o’course we knew it 
was jus’ the stew: 

One day my pappy, who wasn’t quit: 
as big as Pecos, stumbled over one 0 
them there Rocky Mountains, an’ 
scuffed his boot a little. He bent ov 
to take off the boot to look at it (he was 
purty proud of his boots), but his fii 
ger slipped. He dropped the boot, an 
that’s how Death Valley got there. 

Some of the rivers that are sorter big 
were made by my Uncle Sam. He allus 
liked to doodle around with his tooth- 
pick after he was done eatin’, an’ he 
done made them rivers! An’ each time 
my Uncle Joe used to sneeze, every: 
body said it were a hurricane. 


Artha Lee Kapke, Grade 8 
Seward (Neb.) Junior High School 
Teacher: Alma Allen 
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Bob Johnston — 
is plenty hep 


1. You'd like Bob Johnston—a sophomore 
at University High, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He’s 
in everything. Basketball, tennis, student coun- 
cil, sports editor of the school paper, and presi- 
ent of the Latin Club. Bob’s not only a good 


a 


student but also a good thinker. Interested in 


74 


bjects like world affairs, government, business. 


> 


out manufacturers he says, “‘Looks to me as 


though they make pretty big profits, these days!” 


2. A lot of people wonder how much profit 


industry makes. Maybe you do, too. According to a 
recent poll, folks all over the country guessed that 
manufacturers’ profits run pretty high. Then they 
were asked what they thought would be a fair profit 
manufacturers to make. The great majority 
said from 10 to 15 cents out of each dollar of sales. 


3. But do you know that Govern- 


1-13 


nt figures show industry averages 





than half that much profit ? 





4. And about half of what industry does 
make is plowed right back into business to 
help pay for the development that brings more 
and more opportunity for America’s “Bob 
Johnstons’’—as well as greater security and 
better living for all. That’s how the “profit 
system’ works to help make America the 
finest place in all the world to live in! 


Nie snona , ee OF 





ANUFACTURERS 


Gfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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articles 
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Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 


and for affixing award stamps. 


1. UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each, Total, 20. 

1. The reason why so few people live 
in the Amazon Basin is that 

a. it is a jungle land where the 
climate is too hot for healthful living. 

b. the Brazilian government has 
forbidden settlement of the basin to 

the forests. 

c. there are no rivers in the 
for transporting food. 
2. The city of Manaus 

importance after 

a. the city of Recife was built. 

b. it was discovered that rubber 
could be produced more cheaply in 
Malaya and the East Indies than in 
Brazil. 


c. a 


preserve 


area 


declined in 


severe earthquake destroyed 
most of the city. 
3. Three-fourth of Brazil's people live 
within 1(0 miles of the seacoast because 
a. the interior of the country is full 
of ants 
and communica- 
tion are good along the coast. 
c. the land is too mountainous in 
the interior 
4. The 


region of R 


b. transportation 


most valuable 
it has 
round. 


nlateau is the 
i.7i1 because 
a. summer the 
b. rich pine 
e. coffee 


veal 
forests. 
and minerals. 


My score 


2. ELECTION MATCH 


The five men in the column at the 
left are running for President of the 
United States. The five men at the right 
are running for Vice-President. Match 














See your teacher for further details. 


each candidate for President with the 
candidate for Vice-President who is run- 
ning on the same party ticket. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 

—1. Harry a. Tucker Smith 
—2.J. Strom b. Earl Warren 

c. Albeg Barkley 

d. Glen Taylor 
Fielding Wright 


Truman 
Thur- 
mond 
—3. Norman Thomas 
—4.Thomas Dewey e 

—5. Henry Wallace 


My score 


3. EMPTY SPACES 


Fill in the blank in each of the sen- 
tences below with the correct word or 
words. Score 5 points each Total, 40. 

1. The United Nations General As- 
sembly will meet in 
(city) this fall. 

2. The new 
of Labor is a 

3. The new United ‘St: ates " Secretary 
of Agriculture is 

4. When W. L. Mackenzie King re- 
tires as Prime Minister of Canada he 
will be succeeded by —————__—. 

5. The name of the Jewish state in 
Palestine is 

6. The 
ing men 





United States Secretary 


United States ‘Army is draft- 
through —_ 
years ot age. 
7. On July 22 the people of 
voted to join Canada. 


autumn begins on 


 g. This 


year 


My score __— 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Write 

each picture. 

Total, 15 

My score 


under 


each. 


answer on the line 
Score 5 points 


your 


My total score 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shuttervug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 





PAINTING THE LILY. Sally Brady putting lipstick 
on Marilyn Hannifin. Photo by Jackie Miller, 
Alexander Hamilton Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
He used a Kodak 620. 


YOUNG SEMINOLE. Photo taken in a Seminole 
Indian village, Everglades, Florida, by Connie 
Rudisell, Glen Rock Borough School, Glen Rock, 
Pa. (Brownie 116). 


1. What republic has 
been established on 
this peninsula south 
of this parallel? 


2. This is Sugar Loaf Mountain in the har- 


3. He is the Presi- \* 
bor of Brazil's capital. Name the capital. 


dential candidate of | 
what political party? | 


DANCE, MAXINE, DANCE! Maxine Nicholas and 
Cliff Gover at the Crooked River Grade School 
dance, Prineville, Ore. Photo by Drake Jordon 
with a Federal Flash. 

















SPECIAL OFFER BY QUAKER OATS 


"The Giant of the Cereals’”’ 







CHAMPIONSHIP 
of Ame 


By FRITZ CRISLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 






FREE BOOK reveals 


d Playing Secrets 
Training and Oey 


Coaches! 


ALL-NEW 1948 EDITION 


“Championship Football” 
by FRITZ CRISLER 


University of Michigan 





NEW! how to Play the T 


Formation! The T Cen- 
ter Pass, Pivot Hand- 
off! Step-Out Hand- 
off! Fake and Handoff! 


NEW! How to Make Basic 


Blocks! 


NEW! How to Punt and How 


to Pass! 


NEW! Winning T Formation 


Plays (Diagrammed) 


COACH HENRY FRNKA, Tulane Univ. 


cage; 


*‘As a man eats, so he plays football, 





NEW! How to Play the Sin- 


gle Wingback Forma- 
tion! Ball Carrying! 
Cutback! Spinner 
Series! Place Kick! 


NEW! Winning Single Wing 
Plays (Diagrammed) 


NEW : Quarterback Strategy! 


NEW! Tips on Getting and 


Staying in Condition! 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
actual action photographs! 





. . And the facts prove it—there’s more growth, 
more endurance, more energy in oatmeal than any 
other whole grain cereal! 

No wonder so many great football coaches recom- 


mend to their players 
that they eat plenty of 
nutritious Quaker or 
Mother’s Oats for all 
training table break- 
fasts! 


Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats 
are the same 


QUAKER OATS 


and Quaker Oats is one of the 
finest stamina foods I know.’’ 





Here’s real help for all you fellas who want to make the 
team! Written and illustrated in condensed, graphic style, 
it’s a veritable library of football information . . . Offered 
by Quaker Oats se you can profit from the experience and 
knowledge of America’s winning football coaches! 


Get yours while they Jast! This swell book is yours for 
the asking—ABSOLUTELY FREE! All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon below. Do it NOW! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. F, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me FREE copy of “Championship Football.” 






































ATTACK 
OF THE 


ANT 








is NLESS they change their 
course and there’s no reason 
why they should, they'll 
reach your plantation in two days at 
the latest.” 

Leiningen sucked placidly at a 
huge cigar and for a few seconds 
gazed without answering at the agi- 
tated District Commissioner. Then 
he took the cigar from his lips, and 
leaned slightly forward. With his 





The Brazilian official threw up 
lean and lanky arms. “Leiningen,” 
he shouted. “You're insane! They're 
not creatures you can fight — they're 
an elemental — an ‘act of God!’ Ten 
miles long, two miles wide — ants, 
nothing but ants! And every single 
one of them a fiend. I tell you if you 
don’t clear out at once there'll be 
nothing left of you but a skeleton 
picked as clean as your own planta- 














































bristling grey hair, bulky nose, and __ tion.” y 

lucid eyes, he had the look of an Leiningen grinned. “I'm not a be 

bi MY Y aging and shabby eagle. coward; I’m not going to run for it [ 
“Decent of you,” he murmured, because some ants are on the way y 

“paddling all this way just to give And don’t think I’m the kind of foo! 

me the warning. But you're joking who tries to fend off lightning with fe 

By of course when you say I must get his fists, either. I use my intelligenc« ‘Y 
out of here. Why, even a herd of old man. With me, the brain is some y¢ 

CARL STEPHENSON dinosaurs couldn’t drive me from thing to be used. When I began this ht 
WLUSTRATION BY WALTER GALLI _ this plantation of mine.” model farm and plantation thre« th 
In a flash, a towering wall of fire encircled the garrison. “ 
. . oe 4 
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Se oN 





This story originally appeared 
under the title, “Leiningen Versus 
the Ants,” in the December, 1938 
issue of Esquire. It is reprinted here 
with the permission of Esquire. Copy- 
right, 1938, by Esquire, Inc., Esquire 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. (Esquire, 
December, 1938). 
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years ago, I took into account all that 
could possibly happen to it. And now 
I'm ready for everything — including 
your ants.” 

The Brazilian rose heavily to his 
feet. “I’ve done my best,” he gasped. 
“Your obstinacy endangers not only 
yourself, but the lives of your four 
hundred workers. You don’t know 
these ants!” 

Leiningen accompanied him down 
to the river, where the Govern- 
ment launch was moored. The vessel 
cast off. Long after the launch had 
disappeared round the bend, Leinin- 
gen thought he could still hear that 
dimming, imploring voice. “You don’t 


know them, I tell you! You don't. 


know them!” 

But the reported enemy was by 
no means unfamiliar to the planter. 
Before he started work on his set- 
tlement, he had lived long enough 
in the country to see for himself 
the fearful devastations sometimes 
worked by these hungry insects in 
their campaigns for food. But since 
then he had planned measures of 
defense, and these, he was con- 
vinced, were in every way adequate. 

That same evening, however, Lein- 
ingen called his workers together. 
He had no intention of waiting till 
the news reached their ears from 
other sources. Most of them had 
been born in the district; the cry 
The ants are coming!” was to them 
1 signal for instant, panic-stricken 
light, a jump for life itself. But so 
great was the Indians’ trust in Lein- 
ingen, in Leiningen’s word, and in 
Leiningen’s wisdom, that they re- 
ceived his curt tidings, and his or- 
ders for the coming struggle, with 
calmness. The ants were indeed 
mighty, but not so mighty as the 
hoss. Let them come! 

They came at noon the second 
day. Their approach was announced 
by the wild unrest of, the horses, 
scarcely controllable now either in 
stall or under rider. It was an- 
nounced by a stampede of animals, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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First time ever—a cing with zing! It really 
. the batter swings with real 


works . . 


just 15¢ and a NABISCO SHREDDED 


WHEAT box-top! You'll love those 
Niagara Falls product—the one and only 


the extra energy they give you helps you 

have the “staying power” top athletes 

need! Be sure you get the origimal 
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YEAH — ANDY 
ANYONE CAN 
WEAR THIS 
RING—IT FITS 
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LEVER AND THE BATTER HITS 
THE BALL! 
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THE ANTS 


(Continued from page 19) 


timid and savage, hurtling past each 
other; jaguars and pumas, bulky tap- 
irs, fleet kinkajous, maddened herds 
of cattle, head lowered, nostrils snort- 
ing, rushing through tribes of loping 
monkeys chattering in terror. 

Pell-mell the rabble swaftmed 
down the hill to the plantation, scat- 
tered right and left before the bar- 
rier of the water-filled ditch, then 
sped onwards to the river, where, 
again hindered, they fled along its 
bank out of sight. 

This water-filled ditch was one of 
the defense measures which Leinin- 
gen had prepared. It encircled three 
sides of the plantation like a huge 
horseshoe. Twelve feet across, but 
not very deep, when dry it could 
hardly be described as an obstacle to 
either man or beast. But the ends of 
the “horseshoe” ran into the river 
which formed the northern bound- 
ary, and fourth side, of the planta- 
tion. At the end nearer the house 
and outbuildings in the middle of 
the plantation, Leiningen had built 
a dam by means of which water from 
the river could be diverted into the 
ditch. 

So now, by opening the dam, he 
was able to fling an imposing circle 
of water around the plantation like 
the moat around a medieval city. 
Unless the ants were clever enough 
to build rafts, they had no hope of 
reaching the plantation, Leiningen 
concluded. 

While awaiting the arrival of the 
ants, Leiningen made a further im- 
provement. The western section of 
the ditch ran along the edge of a 
tamarind wood, and the branches of 
some great trees reached over the 
water. Leiningen now had them cut 
off so that ants could not descend 
from them within the “moat.” 

Finally, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the “inner moat” — a smaller 
ditch lined with concrete. It extend- 
ed around the hill on which stood 
the ranch house, barns, stables and 
other buildings. Into this concrete 
ditch emptied the inflow pipes from 
three great gasoline tanks. If by 
some miracle the ants managed to 
cross the water and reach the planta- 
tion, the gasoline ditch would pro- 
tect the men. Such, at least, was 
Leiningen’s opinion. 

He stationed his men at irregular 


distances along the water ditch, the 
first line of defense. Then he lay 
down in his hammock and puffed 
drowsily away at his pipe until a 
peon came with the report that the 
ants had been seen far away in the 
South. 

Leiningen mounted his horse and 
rode leisurely in that direction. The 
southern stretch of ditch was nearly 
three miles long; from its center one 
could survey the entire countryside. 

It was a sight one could never for- 
get. Over the range of hills crept a 
darkening hem, ever longer and 
broader, until the shadow spread 
across the slope from east to west, 
then downwards, downwards, un- 
cannily swift, and all the grass and 
plants were being mown as by a 
giant sickle, leaving only the vast 
moving shadow, extending, deepen- 
ing, and moving nearer. 

When Leiningen’s men, behind 


their barrier of .water, saw the ap- 
proach of the long - expected foe, 
they gave vent to their suspense in 
screams. As the distance began to 
lessen between the ants and the wa- 
ter ditch, they grew silent. Before 
the advance of that awe-inspiring 
throng, their belief in the powers of 
the boss began to dwindle. 

Even Leiningen himself could not 
free himself from a feeling of un- 
easiness. Yonder were thousands of 
millions of greedy jaws bearing down 
upon him and only a narrow ditch 
lay between him and his men and 
being gnawed to the bones. The 
planter’s chin jutted; they hadn't got 
him yet, and he’d see to it they never 
would. 

The hostile army was approaching 
in perfect formation. Along a front 
that moved forward as uniformly as 
a straight line, the ants drew nearer 
and nearer to the water-ditch. Then, 
when they learned through ,their 
scouts the nature of the obstacle, the 


two outlying wings of the army sepa- 
rated from the main body and 
marched down the western and east- 
ern sides of the ditch. 

It took over an hour for the wings 
to reach the “horseshoe” ends of the 
ditch, only to find these ran into the 
great river. Through some kind of 
secret message, the report must then 
have flashed very swiftly indeed 
along the entire enemy line. And 
Leiningen, riding along his side of 
the ditch, noticed that for some un- 
known reason the news had its great- 
est effect on the southern front,where 
the main army was massed. 

An immense flood of ants, about a 
hundred yards in width, was pouring 
in a glimmering - black waterfall 
down the far slope of the ditch 
Many thousands were already drown- 
ing in the sluggish flow, but they 
were followed by troop after troop 
who clambered over their sinking 
comrades. 

Crowds of ants were being carried 
away by the current into the middk 
of the ditch, where gradually the) 
broke apart and then vanished be 
low the surface. Nevertheless, the 
wavering, floundering hundred-yard 
front was slowly advancing towards 
the defenders on the other bank. 

Near Leiningen a few mounted 
herdsmen awaited his orders. He 
sent one to the weir [dam] —the 
river must be dammed more strong] 
to increase the speed and power of! 
the water running through the ditch 
A second peon was dispatched to th 
outhouses to bring spades and gaso 
line sprinklers. 

When supplies reached Leiningen 
the invaders were halfway over. But 
such, indeed, was his confidence that 
the Indians forgot their fear of th: 
peril only a yard or two away; unde! 
the planter’s supervision, they bega 
feverishly digging up to the edge o 
the bank and throwing clods of eart! 
and spadefuls of sand into the midst 
of the hostile fleet. 

The gasoline sprinklers were als: 
brought into action. Streams of evi! 
smelling oi] now soared and fell ov: 
an enemy already in disorder throug): 
the bombardment of earth and sand 


| 


Suddenly Leiningen noticed that 
the ants were now attacking along 
an ever-widening front. As the num- 
bers both of his men and his gasoline 
sprinklers were severely limited, this 
rapid extension of the line of battle 
was becoming dangerous. 
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To add to his difficulties, the very 


clods of earth they flung into that 
black floating carpet often whirled 


fragments towards the defenders’ 
side, and here and there dark ribbons 
were already mounting the inner 
bank. True, whenever a man saw 
these they could still be driven back 
nto the water by spadefuls of earth 
x jets of gasoline. But there were 
too few defenders to hold off at all 
yoints these landing parties, and 
though the peons toiled like mad- 
nen, their plight became more dan- 
serous every moment. 

Leiningen had not rhade a mistake 
vhen he decided he would fight 
iature with nature. The water in the 
litch was slowly beginning to rise; 
the stronger damming of the river 

as taking effect. 

The swiftness and power of the 

ater increased, swirling into quick- 
er and quicker movement its living 
lack surface, carrying away more 
ind more of it on the fast-moving 
urrent. 

Victory had been snatched from 
he very jaws of defeat. With a hys- 
erical shout of joy, the peons inten- 
ified their bombardment of earth 
lods and sand. And now the wide 
vaterfall down the opposite bank 
vas thinning and stopping, as if the 
ints were becoming aware that they 
ould not reach their goal. They were 

urrying back up the slope to safety. 

The news ran swiftly along the 

itire chain of outposts, and soon a 
ong scattered line of laughing men 

ould be seen hastening along the 
litch towards the scene of victory. 

In spite of this, Leiningen was not 
et altogether convinced that the 
ints would not try another surprise 
ittack. He ordered his mert to camp 
ilong the bank overnight, to patrol 
the ditch in two of his motor cars, 
ind to illuminate the surface of the 
vater with headlights and electric 
torches. 

\fter having taken all the precau- 
tions he thought necessary, the farm- 
ate his supper with considerable 

\ppetite and went to bed. His sleep 
vas in no way disturbed by the mem- 
ry of the waiting, live, twenty square 

liles, 


D AWN found a thoroughly re- 
'reshed and active Leiningen riding 
long the edge of the ditch. He 
reached the western section, opposite 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Johnny Lujack, All-American pass- 
ing wizard and Charley Trippis 
explosive backfield star say You 
can’t beat a Wilson football.” So 
for the last word in a modern foot- 
ball—at a moderate price—you ll 
want a Wilson Johnny Lujack or 
Charley Trippi ball. These balls 
are leaders in their field. Great for 
passing and kicking. Quality as- 
sured by the Wilson trade-mark. 
Available in a range of prices at 
Wilson dealers. 


NEW FILMS 


“FOOTBALL TODAY” and 
BASKETBALL TODAY” 
now available 


Latest official rules interpreted 
in action pictures with sound 
Sanctioned by N.F. of S.H.S.A. 
Assn.'s, in cooperation with 
N.C.A.A. Rules Committees, 
Your coach can obtain these 
films through Official 
Sports Film Service, 
7 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Lujack and Trippi 
are members of the famous 


Wilson Advisory Staff. . fei es 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities—A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











THE ANTS 


(Continued from page 21) 
the tamarind wood, and here, con- 
trary to the other battle fronts, he 
found the ememy very busy indeed. 
The trunks and branches of the trees 
and the creepers of the lianas, on the 
far bank of the ditch, fairly swarmed 
with industrious insects. But instead 
of eating the leaves there and then, 
they were merely gnawing through 
the stalks, so that a thick green show- 
er fell steadily to the ground. 

All at once he realized the aim 
that rain of green was intended to 
serve. 

Each single leaf was being pulled 
or pushed by dozens of toiling in- 
sects, and was catried straight to the 
edge of the ditch. 

He had thought it impossible for 
the ants to build rafts for themselves 
— well, here they were, coming in 
thousands, more than enough to 
bridge the ditch. Leaves after leaves 
rustled down the slope into the wa- 
ter, where the current drew them 
away from the bank and carried them 
into midstream. And every single 
leaf carried several ants. Leiningen 
galloped away, yelling orders as he 
rushed past outpost .after outpost: 
“Bring gasoline pumps to the south- 
west front! Give spades to every man 
along the line facing the wood!” 

The biggest danger now, he decid- 
ed, was the point where the western 
section of the ditch curved south- 
wards. Arrived there, he found his 
worst fears justified. The power of 
the current had huddled the leaves 
and their crews of ants so close to- 
gether at the bend that the bridge 
was almost ready. True, streams of 
gasoline and clumps of earth still 
prevented a landing. But the number 
of floating leaves was 
swiftly. 

Leiningen galloped to the weir. 
The damming of the river was con- 
trolled by a wheel on its bank. The 
planter ordered the man at the wheel 
first to lower the water in the ditch 
almost to vanishing point, then sud- 
denly to let the river in again. This 
was to be repeated over and over 
again 

This tactic was at first successful. 
The water in the ditch sank, and 
with it the film of leaves. The green 
fleet nearly reached the bed and the 
troops on the far bank swarmed 
down the slope to it. Then a violent 


increasing 


flow of water raced through the ditch 


overwhelming leaves and ants, and 
sweeping them along. 

Again and again, the water sank 
and rose. It lowered once more near- 
ly to its bed; but this time Leiningen 
sensed disaster. Something must have 
gone wrong with the machinery of 
the dam. Then a sweating peon tore 
up to him — 

“They're over!” 

While the defenders were concen- 
trating upon the defense of the 
stretch opposite the wood, theMine 
beyond the wood had become the 
place of action. 

Just as the man at the weir had 
lowered the water almost to the bed 
of the ditch, the ants on a wide front 
began another attempt at a direct 
crossing like that of the day before. 
Into the emptied bed poured an 
overwhelming throng. Rushing across 
the ditch, the ants reached the inner 
bank before the Indians fully grasped 
the situation. Their frantic screams 
dumbfounded the man at the weir. 
Before he could turn the wheel to 
flood the ditch he saw himself sur- 
rounded by raging ants. He ran like 
the others for his life. 

When Leiningen heard this, he 
knew the plantation was doomed. 
He wasted no time. He fired three 
revolver shots into the air — the sig- 
nal for his men to retreat instantly 
within the “inner moat.” Then he 
rode towards the ranchhouse. 

This was two miles from the point 
of invasion. There was therefore time 
enough to prepare the second line of 
defense against the ‘ants. Of the 
three great gasoline cisterns near the 
house, one had already been half 
emptied. The gasoline left was now 
drawn off through underground 
pipes into the concrete trench which 
encircled the ranchhouse. 

And there, drifting in twos and 
threes, Leiningen’s men reached him. 
Most of them were trying to keep 
calm but they looked frightened and 
worried. The planter called his peons 
around him. 

“Well, lads,” he began, “we've lost 
the first round. But we'll smash the 
beggars yet, don’t you worry.” 

The bridges over the concrete 
ditch were removed. Here and there 
solitary ants had reached the ditch; 
they gazed at the gasoline, then 
scurried back again. Apparently they 
had little interest at the moment for 
what lay beyond the evil-smelling 


ditch; the abundant spoils of the 
plantation were the main attraction. 
Soon the trees, shrubs and beds for 
miles around were covered with ants 
gobbling the yield of long, weary 
months of hard wark. 

The next day Leiningen rose with 
the san and went out on the flat roof 
of his house. For miles in every di- 
rection there was nothing but a black 
glittering mass, a mass of rested, 
satisfied, but none the less hungry; 
ants; yes, look as far as one might 
one could see nothing but that rus- 
tling black throng, except in the 
north, where ‘the great river drew a 
boundary they could not hope to 
pass. But even the high stone break- 
water, along the bank of the river 
which Leiningen had built as a de 
fense against floods, was, like the 
paths, the shorn trees and shrubs 
the ground itself, black with ants. 

So their greed was not glutted in 
destroying that vast plantation? Not 
by a long chalk; they were all th: 
more eager now on a rich and certain 
booty — four hundred men, numer- 
ous horses, and bursting granaries 

At first it seemed that the gasoline 
trench would serve its purpose. The 
invaders sensed the peril of swim- 
ming it, and made no move to plung: 
blindly over its brink. Instead the, 
began to collect shreds of bark, twig: 
and dried leaves and dropped thes: 
into the gasoline. Everything green 
which could have been similar) 
used, had long since been eaten 
After a time, though, a long proces. 
sion could be seen bringing from th: 
west the tamarind leaves used as 
rafts the day before. 

Since the gasoline was perfect 
still, the refuse stayed where it was 
thrown. It was several hours befor: 
the ants succeeded in covering 2 
appreciable part of the surface. F 
nally, they were ready to attack. 


Their storm troops swarmed dow: 


the concrete side, scrambled ove 
the supporting surface of twigs and 
leaves, and forced these over the few 
remaining streaks of open gasolin« 
until they reached the other sid 
Then they began to climb up this t 
make straight for the helpless gar- 
rison. 

“Everyone back from the ditch! 
roared Leiningen. The men rushed 
away, without the slightest idea 0! 
his plan. He stooped forward and 
cautiously dropped into the ditch 4 
stone which split the floating carpet 
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to reveal a gleaming patch of gaso- 
line. He struck a match and tossed 
it down to the oily surface. In a flash 
a towering wall of fire encircled the 
garrison. 

This made the Indians joyful. 
They applauded, yelled and 
stamped, like children at a panto- 
mime. 

It was some time before the gaso- 
line burned down to the bed of the 
ditch and the wall of smoke and 
flame began to lower. The ants had 
retreated in a wide circle. 

Yet their determination was by no 
means broken, indeed, each setback 
seemed only to increase it. The con- 
crete cooled, the flicker of the dying 
flames wavered and vanished, gaso- 
line from the second tank poured 
into the trench — and the ants 
marched forward anew to the attack. 

The foregoing scene repeated it- 
self in every detail. Once. again they 
withdrew; once again gasoline flowed 
into the ditch. 

Leiningen felt for the first time 
since the arrival of the ants that his 
confidence was deserting him. His 
skin began to creep; he loosened his 
collar. Once the ants were over the 
trench there wasn’t a chance for him 
ind his men. 

For the third time the flames de- 
stroyed the attacking troops and 
died down. Yet the ants were com- 
ng on again as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Once more the gasoline was 
poured into the ditch, once more it 
vas possible to hold the position — 
for the moment. 

It was obvious, however, that this 
tactic meant only postponing defeat 
ind death. A few of the peons fell 
m their knees and began to pray; 

thers, shrieking insanely, fired their 
evolvers at the black, advancing 
masses. 

Leiningen flogged his brain till it 
eeled. Was there nothing on earth 

uuld stop the attack? 

Then out of his bewilderment rose 
a terrifying inspiration. Yes, one 
hope remained, and one alone. It 
might be possible to dam the great 
river completely, so that its waters 
would overflow into the entire gigan- 
tic “saucer” of land in which lay the 
plantation. In half an hour, perhaps 
even earlier, the plantation and its 
enemies could be flooded. 

The ranchhouse and outbuildings 
stood upon rising ground. Their 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Apart MI MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





OPERATION PROFITI . . Performance 
records are the proof of the pudding! And 
in the past several months of operation, 
the great, new Martin 2-0-2 airliner has 
fulfilled every one of its early promises for 
profitable operation. Here are the facts: 
50% faster than two engine prewar planes 
it replaces—larger payloads—easier to 
service — handles more traffic — greater 
earnings. In every respect, this great post- 
war transport has meant profitable opera- 
tion, to help keep airlines in the black. 
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FRESH FRESH AIR Once a minute— 
twice as often as on other new airliners—a 
complete new supply of fresh air flows 
through the luxurious Martin 2-0-2 cabin. 
This constant flow of fresh air, controlled 
by thermostats, gives you healthful, com- 
fortable riding. On the ground, even on 


- hot days, this same flow of cool air sweeps 


through the 2-0-2 cabin with refreshing 
regularity . . . another 2-0-2 innovation. 


FIRST WITH ARMOR... —__—s éEven before the 
first World War, The Glenn L. Martin 
Company was developing new, and then 
unheard of, types of military aircraft. In 
early 1913, the first armored plane was 
produced by the company. The engine and 
cockpits were sheathed in bright metal, 
and for further protection the wings were 
transparent to make the ships harder to 
spot. This early plane was the forefather 
of the military airplanes in use today. 


=~ 4 


WHAT'S THAT? . . . Recently, a pilot on 
a foreign airliner was approaching La- 
Guardia field in rather soupy weather, and 
was told by the control tower to “hold 
over Hoboken.” There was a considerable 
amount of silence —then the pilot came 
back with: “Und vere is Hoboken?” 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT . The largest 
money makers at LaGuardia field are the 
restaurants. They are expected to net over 
$235,000 this year—more than double the 
profit they earned in 1946. 





MARS NUMBER FIVE . . . The last of five 


Martin JRM Mars flying boats was 
delivered to the Fleet Logistics Support 
Wing in Honolulu, recently. More power- 
ful than earlier JRM’s, this plane, the 
JRM-2, is equipped with four 3000 h.p. 
engines—and for additional kick on the 


take-off, JATO bottles may be added. 





PICTURES IN THE AIR Coast-to-coast 
television, with only 8 relay stations, is the 
promise shown by Stratovision, a joint 
development of Martin and Westinghouse 
engineers. By putting the transmitter high 
in a plane, the effective receiving distance 
is boosted from 50 to 500 miles. An actual 
test made during the Republican conven- 
tion boosted the receiving range. In com- 
mercial operation of Stratovision, present 
plans call for using Martin 2-0-2’s equipped 
for all-weather flying. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Q-- Since 1909 
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The SEPTEMBER SKY 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


for this month is that autumn be- 

gins Sept. 22 at 10:22 p.m. (East- 
ern Standard Time.) This means that 
for the second time within the year the 
sun has reached a point on its apparent 
path (the ecliptic) where it crosses the 
celestial equator. 

The points where the ecliptic and the 
celestial equator cross are called the 
equinoxes. These crossings occur near 
March 21 and Sept. 23 each year. At 
these times day and night are equal and 
the sun’s most direct rays fall at the 
earth’s equator. (See illustration. ) 

At this season of the year, the hours 
of daylight grow rapidly fewer. This 
means that the stargazer has more 
hours for his hobby. As the last rays 
of red and gold fade from the sky, look 
for some bright objects, the planets, to 
appear. These are often called “eve- 
ning stars” — although they are really 
planets. These planets are similar in 
many ways to our own planet, Earth. 


MERCURY HARD TO SEE 


Mercury, one of the “evening stars,” 
is hard to see. It is only six degrees 
above the western horizon at twilight. 
This means that in a city Mercury is 
often hidden by buildings and city 
lights. Try using a pair of binoculars 
or good opera glasses to locate this 
planet. 

Mars, the ruddy wanderer of the 
night sky, will be seen for an hour or 
two after sunset very low in the south- 
west this month. Jupiter, the giant 
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planet, is past the meridian at sunset 
and sets before midnight. 

The beautiful Harvest Moon will rise 
as the sun sets. The Harvest Moon is 
the full moon which appears closest to 
the time of the autumnal equinox. It 
was so named because its light aided 
the farmers in harvesting their crops 
during this period when days were 
growing shorter. 


HOW MANY STARS? 


Intermingled with these splendors the 
brighter stars will appear first. These 
are followed by their fainter compan- 
ions. Then quite suddenly we find our- 
selves blanketed under the darkness of 
a night sky filled with thousands of 
twinkling points of light. 

No one knows how many stars there 


_ are in the universe. However, the late 


Sir James Jeans, a famous English as- 
tronomer, tried to sum them up for us. 
He said he thought the number of stars 
in the universe is comparable to the 
number of grains of sand on all the 
beaches on this earth. At that rate, 
there are more than we can ever hope 
to count or even imagine. But there are 
only about 9,000 stars which can be 
seen with the naked eye. And we can 
see less than 3,000 of these at any one 
time from any one spot. 

See if you can identify some of the 
most famous star figures (constella- 
tions). The easiest ones to learn are 
those in the north. These are the cir- 
cumpolar stars in your latitude and can 
be seen every night throughout the 


year. They never rise or set but keep 
swinging counter clockwise around the 
pole star. The pole star is also called 
the North Star, or Polaris. 

This is how to discover which stars 
are circumpolar in your locality. Find 
the pole star. Then imagine that you 
have a giant compass. Place the point 
of the compass on the pole star. Place 
the pencil at the horizon, directly be- 
low the pole star. Then draw a circle. 
All the stars within the circle will be 
circumpolar stars. 

The Big Dipper is probably the best 
known group of stars in the northern 
hemisphere. -This group of stars (aster- 
ism) is found in the constellation of 
Ursa Major, the Big Bear. It has three 
stars to mark its handle, four to indi- 
cate the bowl. All the stars are of about 
equal brilliance. With a good star chart 
you can note its position after sunset 
throughout the different seasons of the 
year. 

(A good star chart may be obtained 
from the Book Corner, Hayden Plane- 
tarium, New York 24, N. Y. The price 
is 25 cents plus 3 cents for postage. A 
special price may be arranged for large 
orders. ) 


FINDING POLARIS 


The two stars on the outer edge of 
the Big Dipper’s bowl are the “point- 
ers” that direct you to the pole star 
Draw an imaginary line from Merak 
(at the base of the outer edge of the 
bowl) to Dubhe (at the rim) and ex 
tend this line about five times that dis- 
tance. The first bright star you come to 
is the North Star, also known as Polaris 
or the pole star. Polaris marks the tip 
of the handle of the Little Dipper. 

This group of stars also has three stars 
marking the handle and four the bowl. |t 
is not as conspicuous as the Big Dipper. 





of the spectator. 





STAR WORDS 


If the meaning of a star word is explained in the article, 
only the pronunciation is given here. 

ecliptic (ee-KLIP-tick) means the apparent path of the 
sun. The earth moves around the sun. But to us the sun ap- 
pears to be moving around the earth. The ecliptic is the 
path along which the sun appears to be moving. 

celestial equator (see-LESS-chal ee-KWAY-ter). Imagine 
the extension of the earth’s equator out into space until it 
touches the walls of the sky. The line it would describe there 
is called the celestial equator. 

equinox (ee-kwi-noks). 

meridian (me-RID-i-an. Pronounce the e as in silent. the 
fs as in ill). An imaginary line (like the equator) drawn 
from south to the zenith to north in the sky. The zenith 
(ZEE-nith) is the point in the heavens directly over the head 


cireumpolar (sir-kum-PO-ler). Around the pole. 
asterism (AS-ter-izm. Pronounce the a as in add.) 














The Dippers are so arranged that when 
one is upright the other is upside down, 
and their handles extend in opposite di- 
rections. 

Now extend the line drawn to Polaris 
about the same distance again. It will 
lead you close to a w-shaped group, 
Cassiopeia, the lady in the chair. Here 
is the legend about Cassiopeia. 

Cassiopeia was an ancient queen of 
Ethiopia. She was famous for her 
beauty. But she was a proud and 
haughty woman and boasted one time 
that she was more beautiful than the 
livine sea nymphs. This made the gods 
ingry. So, as a punishment for her 
vanity, when Cassiopeia died the gods 
arried her to the sky and placed her 
n a chair upside down. And she’s there 
to this very day in that uncomfortable 
position, 

If you can identify these constella- 
tions, you have made a good beginning. 


MORNING STARS 


If you are early birds and arise be- 
ore the sun, all this month’ you will see 
Venus, a splendid “morning star.” The 
ylanet Venus rises several hours before 
he sun and stands about 40 degrees 
bove the eastern horizon at sunrise. 

The planet Saturn is also a “morning 


\ 


tar” this month. It may be seen very 
low on the eastern horizon just before 
unrise. 


SEPTEMBER TIME TABLE 


SEPT. 3— New Moon 

SEPT. 10 — First Quarter 

SEPT. 18 — Full Moon (Harvest 
Moon) 

SEPT. 26 — Last Quarter 


SEPT. 22 — Autumn begins 


More “Sky” Articles Coming 


The first issue of Junior Scholastic 
ich month will contain an astronomy 
eature by Miss Barry of the Hayden 
Planetarium. Look for the second article 
n the October 6th issue, which will be 
n two parts: Part 1 “The Larger Light,” 
facts about the sun; Part 2, “The 
tober Sky.” 


Star Question 


Q. Can the Southern Cross constella- 


tion be seen from the northern hemi- 
sphere? 


\. Yes. At latitude 28 degrees north, 

ut that of Tampa, Florida, it barely 

ims the southern horizon. It can be 
een there only if you have a perfectly 
lear sky low in the south, a rare con- 
lition. Further south the constellation 
rises higher. It can easily be seen from 
Hawaii, about 21 degrees north lati- 
tude, where it rises about seven de- 
grees above the southern horizon. 


' your subject like a wooden statue. 
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How to keep your snapshots 
from looking posed! ez 
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Don’t go spreading this around, but 
when I began taking pictures, they 
were pretty poor pictures. 

And the main trouble with them 
was that I just posed my subject, 
said: ‘‘Look this way!”’—and snapped 
the shutter. 


But that’s dead wrong. Don’t pose 


latitude.”’ I mean Ansco Film. 


For Ansco’s “‘wide latitude” gives 
you plenty of leeway when taking 
pictures. It helps you get the picture, 
even though you make small expo- 
sure errors. Try Ansco Film. 


Pick up your copy 


If you’re really seri- 
ous about wanting 
to become the best 
photographer in 
school, get hold of 


Instead, have your subject doing 
something natural. 


SETTER BHOT OLR AP HY 
>e RAGY = 
WADE EAS y 


Maybe washing the dog (as above). 


Or take a picture of a person picking 
flowers, reading the paper...anything 
that they normally do. 


Be sure, though, that the subject is 
looking at what he is doing—not at 
the camera. 


Be sure, too, that you load your 
camera with a film that has “‘wide 








Ansco’s booklet: 
“Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy.” 

, This booklet de- 
scribes the tricks professionals use to 
get better pictures. 60 pages—plenty of 
examples—quick check index. Pick up 
your copy at any dealer’s — just 25. 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ASK ox ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 














THE ANTS 


(Continued from page 23) 


foundations were higher than the 
breakwater, so the flood would not 
reach them. And any remaining ants 
trying to climb up the slope could 
be driven back by gasoline. 


It was possible — yes, if one could 
only get to the dam! A distance of 
nearly two miles lay between the 
ranchhouse and the weir — two miles 
of ants. Was there an Indian daring 
enough? 


No, he’d have to make the attempt 
himself; he might just as well be 
running as sitting still, anyway, when 
the ants finally got~him. Besides, 
‘there was a bit of a chance. Perhaps 
the ants weren't so almighty. 

Leiningen got up on a chair. “Hey, 
lads, listen to me!” he cried. Slowly 
and listlessly the men began to shuf- 
fle towards him, the look of death 
already stamped on their faces. 

“Listen, lads!” he shouted. “There's 
still a chance to save our lives — by 
flooding the plantation from the 
river. It was I who called the tune, 
and now I'm going to pay the piper. 

“The moment I’m over the ditch, 
set fire to the gasoline. That'll allow 
time for the flood to do the trick. 
Then all you have to do is to wait 
here all snug and quiet till I’m back. 
Yes, I’m coming back, trust me” — 
he grinned — “when I've finished my 
slimming-cure.” 

He pulled on high leather boots, 
drew heavy gauntlets over his hands. 
and stuffed the spaces between 
breeches and boots, gauntlets and 
arms, shirt and neck, with rags 
soaked in gasoline. With close-fitting 
mosquito goggles he shielded his 
eyes. Finally, he plugged his nostrils 
and ears with cotton-wool, and let 
the peons drench his clothes with 
gasoline. 

He started off towards the north- 
west corner of the trench. With a 
bound he was over — and among the 
ants. 

The men had no opportunity to 
watch Leiningen’s race against death. 
The ants were climbing the inner 
bank again—the ring of gasoline 
blazed aloft. For the fourth time that 
day the reflection from the fire shone 
on the sweating faces of the impris- 
oned men, and on the reddish-black 
bodies of the invaders. The red and 


blue, dark-edged flames leaped viv- 
idly now, celebrating what? The fun- 
eral pyre of the men, or of the ants? 

Leiningen ran. He ran in long, 
equal strides, with only one thought, 
one sensation, in his being — he must 
get thraugh. He dodged all trees and 
shrubs; except for the split seconds 
his soles touched the ground the ants 
should have no opportunity to alight 
on him. That they would get to him 
soon, despite the gasoline in his 
clothes, he realized only too well, 
but he knew even more surely that 
he must, and that he would get to 
the weir. 

Not until he had reached halfway 
did he feel ants under his clothes, 
and a few on his face. Mechanically 
he struck at them, scarcely conscious 
of their bites. He saw he was drawing 
nearer the weir — the distance grew 
less and less — sank to five hundred 
— three-two-one hundred yards. 


Then he was at the weir and grip- 
ping the ant-covered wheel. Hardly 
had he seized it when a horde of 
infuriated ants flowed over his hands, 
arms and shoulders. He started the 
wheel — before it turned once on its 
axis the swarm covered his face. 
Leiningen strained like a madman, 
his lips pressed tight; if he opened 
them to draw breath... 

He turned and turned; slowly the 
dam lowered until it reached the bed 
of the river. Already the water was 
overflowing the ditch. Another min- 
ute, and the river was pouring 
through the near-by gap in the break- 
water. The flooding of the plantation 
had begun. 

Leiningen let go the wheel. Now 
that he had completed his task, he 
felt the smart raging over his flesh 
from the bites of sawing and pierc- 
ing insects. 

Frantic with pain, he almost 
plunged into the river. To be ripped 
and slashed to shreds by piranhas? 
Already he was running the return 
journey, knocking ants from his 
gloves and jacket, brushing them 
from his bloodied face, squashing 
thém to death under his clothes. His 
heart pounded as if it would burst; 
blood roared in his ears; and a giant's 
fist battered his lungs. 

The burning ring of gasoline ap- 
peared infinitely far away; he could 
not last half that distance. 

A stone in the path . . . too weak 
to avoid it . . . the planter stumbled 
and collapsed. He tried to rise .. . 


he must be pinned under a rock .. . 
it was impossible . . . the slightest 
movement was impossible. . . . Some- 
thing outside him seemed to drag 
him to his feet. He tottered. He be- 
gan to stagger forward again. 

Through the blazing ring hurtled 
a figure which, as soon as it reached 
the ground on the inner side, fell full 
length and did not move. Leiningen, 
at the moment he made that leap 
through the flames, lost conscious- 
ness for the first time in his life. As 
he lay there, with glazing eyes and 
lacerated face, he appeared a man 
returned from the grave. The peons 
rushed to him, stripped off his 
clothes, tore away the ants from his 
body. They carried him into the 
ranch house. 

As the curtain of flames lowered 
one could see in place of the miles 
of ants an extensive sweep of water 
The river had swept over the planta- 
tion, carrying with it the entire army. 
The water had collected in the great 
“saucer, while the ants in vain at- 
tempted to reach the hill on which 
stood the ranch house. The ring o! 
flames held them back. 


So imprisoned between water and 
fire, they had been annihilated. Nea: 
the farther mouth of the water-ditch 
the ocean swept the lost battalion: 
into the river, to vanish forever. 

The ring of fire dwindled as the 
water mounted to the trench, and 
quenched the dimming flames. The 
flood swelled over ant-stippled shrubs 
and bushes, until it washed agains! 
the foot of the knoll whereon the 
men had taken refuge. 


Leiningen lay on his bed, his body 
swathed from head to foot in band- 
ages. With wet cloths and salves 
they had managed to stop the bleed- 
ing, and had dressed his man) 
wounds. Now they thronged around 
him, one question in every face 
Would he recover? “He won't die.” 
said the old man who had bandaged 
him, “if he doesn’t want to.” 

The planter opened his eyes. 
“Everything in order?” he asked. 

“They're gone,” said his nurse. He 
held out to his master a gourd ful! 
of a powerful sleeping medicine 
Leiningen gulped it down. 

“I told you ['d come back,” he 
mumured, “even if I am a bit stream- 
lined.” He grinned and shut his eyes. 
He slept. 
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llow're you doing? 


uh 


vy 


Charles, Anne and Hazel are talking 
outside their classroom on the first day 
of school. They notice a boy standing 
nearby. He appears to be a new pupil. 
What is the courteous thing to do? 


A. Charles should whistle to attract 
the boy’s attention, and signal to him to 
join their group. 

B. Charles should go over to the boy, 
introduce himself, ask the boy’s name, 
and then introduce him to the girls. 

C. Either Anne or Hazel should go 
over to the boy, introduce herself, ask 
the boy’s name, and then introduce him 
to the other two. 


D. Ignore the new pupil. 

B is the most.courteous thing to do. 
Charles should go to him, say “My 
name's Charles Bolger,” and put out 
his hand to shake hands. The new pu- 
il should shake hands, give his name, 
then Charles should lead him to the 
girls, presenting him to them as fol- 
ws: “Girls, this is Tom Parry. Tom, 
(‘d like to have you meet Hazel Mer- 
tt and Anne Fisher.” It is not neces- 
iy for the girls to shake hands with 
him, unless he makes the first move. If 
he does, they must shake hands with 
him. The girls may make the first move 
to shake hands, if they wish, but this 
ls not usual. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 


The “How’re You Doing?” column 
will appear in every issue of Junior 
scholastic. Have you any situations, or 
problems, to suggest for this column? 
If so, send them to the Editor, Junior 
Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 8, N. Y. We will pay 50 cents for 
each one that we publish. If more than 
one pupil sends the same idea, the 50 
cents will be paid to the one whose let- 
ter carries the earliest postmark. Be 
sure your name, address, grade in 
school, and name of school are included. 
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when you wear BALL- BAND 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES 


Of course you’ll have more fun when your feet feel light and free 
in better fitting, wonderfully comfortable, Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes. They’re made just right with cushioned support for 
active feet. So for the thrill of wearing the just right shoes in 
the very next game you play, go to the store where you see the 
Red Ball trade-mark. 


BALL- BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. Mishawaka, Indione 
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Look For the Name Ball-Band 
Arch-Gard on the Insole 








Many New Issues 


DURING July 
and August, the 
U. S. Post Office 
Dep't. issued eight 
commemorative 
stamps. We list 
them here, along 
with dates and 
places of first-day 
sales: 

At Emporia, 
Kans., July 31 — 
8c stamp honoring William Allen White, 
the great editor who died in 1944. 

At New York, N. Y., July 31 — 5c air- 
mail in observance of the 50th anniver- 
gary of the union of Manhattan, Brook- 

n, Queens, Bronx, and Richmond 

Staten Island) into one city. 

At Niagara Falls, N. Y., Aug. 2— 
8c stamp celebrating 100 years of 
friendship between Canada and the 
U. S. Picture on stamp shows Niagara 
Railway suspension bridge, linking the 
two nations by rail at Niagara Falls. 


Palomar Mountain 
Observatory stamp. 


At Frederick, Md., Aug. 9 — 3c stamp 


. 
honoring Francis Scott Key, who wrote 
the words to The Star Spangled Banner. 

At Washington, D. C., Aug. 11 — 8c 
stamp saluting the youth of America. 

At Oregon City, Ore., Aug. 14— 
S8c-stamp celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of establishment of Oregon Ter- 
ritory government. Stamp (see cut) 
shows pictures of John McLoughlin, 
known as “the Father of Oregon,” and 
Jason Lee, a minister who did much to 
encourage settlement of the Oregon 
region. 

At Chesterfield, N. H., Aug. 25 —3c 
stamp honoring Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, who died in 1946. 

At Palomar 
Mountain, Calif., 
Aug. 30—3c 
stamp commem- 
orating the fa- 
mous  observa- 
tory which has 
the most power- 
ful telescope in 
the world. 

This month, 
September, 
four commem- 
orative stamps will be issued, starting 
with one in honor of Clara Barton, who 
organized the American Red Cross, to 
be placed on first-day sale at Oxford, 
Mass., Sept. 7; a stamp publicizing 


For 50th year of union 
of the five boroughs 
of Greater New York. 





Francis Scott Key and Oregon Cent 


the poultry industry, at New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 14; a stamp honoring 
Gold Star Mothers, at Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 21; a stamp commemor- 
ating the 100th anniversary of the erec- 
tion of Fort Kearny, at Minden, Nebr., 
Sept. 22. All are 3-centers. 

Israel’s first stamps. The biggest 
stamp news of the summer was the issu- 
ance of the first stamps of the new 
nation, Israel, on May 5, 1948—ten 
days before Israel became a nation. For 
picture of first-day cover see page 5. 





MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon’s unequaled combination 
of advantages serves amateur and pro alike 


Thousands of players have discovered the excellent performance of 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. Try nylon and note the sharpness it 
brings to your strokes. You'll like nylon’s resistance to moisture, its 
durability and resilience, its freedom from fraying. For new rackets 
... for restringing . . . a change to nylon tennis strings helps put 
more zip in your game. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 499. Arlington, N. J. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,”” Monday Nights, NBC—Coast to Coas! 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


REGU. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


44q% 
1 


m certainly glad I switched to nylon 


strings this season. The strings hold up 
beautifully. They resist moisture, and 
they’re strong and resilient. My play has 


never been better. I’d advise anyone to 
use a nylon-strung racket.” 

















SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 











Q. What is “fool’s gold”? 


A. “Fool’s gold” is the name com- 
monly applied to pyrite, a mineral con- 
sisting mainly of iron sulfide, which 
contains 53.4 per cent sulfur and 46.6 
per cent iron. Having a metallic luster 
and a pale brassy-yellow color, it has 
often been mistaken by inexperienced 
persons for gold. 


Q. Why do plants curve toward the 
light? 


A. Scientists believe this happens be- 
ause of the action of material in plants 
vhich is called auxin. Auxin promotes 
growth in plant stems. It accumulates 
m the shaded side of the stem, which 
then grows more rapidly than the il- 
luminated side. So there is a curvature 
toward the light. If light is uniform 
ibove, growth is the same all around 
ind the stem grows straight up. 


Q. Why doesn’t the atmosphere of 
Earth float away? 


A. The atmosphere doesn’t float away 
for the same reason you don't float 
.way. The atmosphere and you are held 
to Earth by gravitation. 


Q. What is “absolute zero”? 


A. Absolute zero is the temperature 
{ minus 459.72 degrees Fahrenheit (or 
iinus 273.18 degrees Centigrade). At 
absolute zero the motion of molecules 
in matter ceases. And matter has no 
heat at all. 


Q. What is an airborne magnetom- 
eter? 


A. It is a new instrument which 
vercomes jungles, swamps, <leserts, 
mountains, and water in the search for 
il. The airborne magnetometer is 
trailed from afi airplane in flight. It 
records on sensitive instruments in the 
plane the magnetic force of the earth. 
This record tells geophysicists what the 
structure of the earth is like thousands 
of feet below the earth’s surface. With 
this information it is possible to tell 
whether the area is likely to contain oil. 


Q. Is it true that the hair and nails 
continue to grow after death? 


A: No. For any tissue to grow, it 
must be supplied with nourishment, so 
all cellular life in the body ceases very 
soon after the heart stops beating. As 
the corpse dries out, there is a shrink- 
age of the skin around the base of the 
nails and the hair roots. Thus, more of 
them are exposed and it may seem that 
growth has occurred. 
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“Now they can read what I write!” 








*The Kappa Kid... thats me! I don’t have to 
*de-code’ themes and reports anymore. My teachers 
are beamin’. : . and I’m schemin’ to take 
that Phi Beta Club by storm.” 


& 
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"Outside income...you're mine! Surprising 
what a cinch it is to pick up 
extra typing jobs. Why, already 
my Smith-Corona bought me 
a swoony new dance dress.” 








Ga te Teehwital dey: 


Smith-Corona has regulation keyboard 


(same as in big office machines) 


Plus these typing aids 
TOUCH SELECTOR, 
7 adjustments, light to heavy 
ALL AROUND FRAME, 
sturdy, protects mechanism 
VARIABLE LINE SPACER, 
useful for typing forms 
FLOATING SHIFT, 
for easier, faster, 
quieter work 
ONE STROKE 
RIBBON REVERSE, 
saves ribbon wear 
PLUS GOOD LOOKS... plus 
speed... plus long life... i 
everything else that comes from 
40 years of “know how.” 


Smith-Cor ON A Portabk Typewriters 


“Finest Precision Writing Instrument of its Kind in the World.” 










LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons, 








Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 


CLUB, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Look Again 

A city girl visiting the country for the 
first time inquired of the farmer, “Why 
doesn’t that cow have horns?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” began 
farmer, scratching his head. “Some 
cows are born without horns, some 
cows are dehorned at birth, some cows 
don’t have horns, some cows are de- 
horned in a fight. But the main reason 
that cow doesn’t have horns is because 
it's a horse!” 
Retty Woodson, Re 


the 


evelt Jr. H.S., San Francisco, Calif 


Inflation 

Chemistry Teacher: “When water 

changes to ice, what is the greatest 
change that takes place?” 

Student: “The price.” 

Dalla 


Sara Ann Sellers Academy, Selma, Ala 





f } é permanent way to] 
y decorate glass, china | 
NEW: without firing 


'PRANG ~ 
?D -AL 


Gloriously 
smooth flowing, 
easy-to-use colors to 
beautifully decorate 
bottles, jars, glasses, 
trays. Permanent if 
heated at 300° in 
home oven. 
Introductory S$ et 
(only $1.75) 
Send for Free folder 
Dept. S-23 


the /*\MERICAN CRAYON «om, 


ate 
~- 





BOVS -175 FREE! 
Send today for new book about 
“ATOMIC ENERGY” 


and “The Wonders of Chemistry” 


Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chenfcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 


The Porter Chemical Co., 70 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md 





U {2s FREE SAMPLES 
MONEY FOR YO $0.34 


PROF!) SELLING FIFTY $1 BOXES FEATURE FOR 


Candieites, 35 moneymak- personal 
ers. No money needed to start. Gift — CHRISTMAS CARO! 
extra bonus. Sample feature box_on approval. RRS awry 
EMPIRE CARD, 235 Fox St., Elmira, N. ¥. 


Christmas Cards 





Wrong Number 


A man wanted to take his girl to a 
stage play and telephoned for tickets. 
Right after he heard the person at the 
other end of the line pick up the phone, 
he said, “I want a box for two tonight.” 

A startled voice at the other end of 
the line answered, “We don’t have 
boxes for two.” 

“Isn't this the Elite Theatre?” asked 
the man. : 

“Why, no,” came the answer. “This 
is the undertaker’s.” . 


J. Gordon Frierson. Trinity School, New York, N. ¥. 


No Swimmer 


A cowboy went to the city and regis- 
tered at a hotel for the first time in his 
life. The clerk asked him if he wanted 
a room with running water. “No!” 
shouted the cowboy. “What do you 
think I am? A trout?” 


James Boyd Guy. Ferguson (Ky.) School 


Well Marked 


Two boys went out fishing. They 
found a good place to fish. The first 
boy said: “Mark this place so we can 
fish here tomorrow.” 

The second boy asked the other a 
few minutes later: “Did you mark that 
place?” 

First boy: “Yes.” 

Second Boy: “How did you mark it?” 

First Boy: “} made an ‘X’ on the bot- 
tom of the boat.” 


June Snyder, Kessler Boulevard School, Longview, Wash. 


Good Advice 


Junior: “What did the big chimney 
say to the little chimney?” 
John: “I don’t know. What?” 


° “ar , ” 
Junior: “You're too young to smoke. 
Betty Lou Cata, Kingman, Me. 


Good Grooming 


Mother: “I'm ashamed of you, Betty. 
Why are you whipping poor pussy? 

Betty: “’Cause he’s dirty. He spits 
on his feet and wipes them on his face.” 


Margaret Matthews, Townsville (N. C.) H.S. 


Not Country-Wise 
First Farmer: “Why do you say that 
city folk don’t know how to cook?” 
Second Farmer: “Well, there was one 
here this summer. On her first day, I 
saw her trying to open an egg with a 
can opener.” 


Providence Cracchirto, Walter Cotton School 
Monterey, Calif. 


Double Effect 

Silas: “How’s your sick pig?” 

Mortimer: “I think he'll be all right 
now that I’ve given him that bag of 
sugar.” 

Silas: “A bag of sugar! But why did 
you give him that?” 

Mortimer: “Haven't you heard of 


sugar-cured ham?” 
Joann Sever, Palisade (Nev.) School 


Joke of the Week 


The horse ambled along for a short 
distance and then stopped. This was 
repeated several times. A curious by- 
stander approached the farmer and 
asked politely, “Is your horse sick?” 

“Nope,” answered the farmer. “He’s 
so afraid Ill say ‘whoa’ and he won’! 
hear me, that he stops every once in a 
while to listen.” 


George Britton, Center H.S., Waycross, Ga 


Ready-Made 


Teacher: “Ruth, there are different 
types of nuts. There are hickory nuts, 
peanuts, Brazil nuts, walnuts, chestnuts, 
and others. What nut don’t you have to 
break the shell to eat?” 

Ruth: “Doughnuts.” 


Genevieve Baumgardner, Taneytown (Md.) Sc! 


Sunday School 


Teacher: “How many of you want to 
go to heaven?” 

Pupil: “I don’t!” 

Teacher: “Why?” 

Pupil: “Because mother is taking me 
to the. movies tonight.” 

John Gutierrez, Washington School, 


Hawthorne, Calif 


Two Possibilities 


Passenger: “Which end of the car do 
I get off at?” 

Conductor: “Either one, It stops at 
both ends.” 


Anne Kay Schiska, Ypsilanti, M 


Homework Done? 


Father: “Let me test you on you 
homework, Sam. If ten men ploughed 
our west field in two days, how long 
would it take twenty men to plough 
the same field?” 

Sam: “They couldn't do it?” 

Father: “And why not?” 

Sam: “Because it’s been ploughed al 
ready.” 


7 
Edna Mason, Woodburn School, Midway 
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. First person singular, possessive pro- 

noun, 

27. To reduce or satisfy. 

28. A small brook. 

29. Middle western state, famous for its 
tall corn. 

30. Broken covering of seed of wheat 
grains. 

82. Above. 

33. Place from which golf ball is struck 
in starting play on a hole. 

84. Afternoon (abbrev.). 35. Tear. 

38. Abbreviation for United Nations. 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 

week in your edition. 


Next Iseue: “The Golden State.” 





quiz-w ord PUZZLE 22. o, Sonpe tense, third person sing- 
, 23 
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Company Manners 


Nancy: “I think there’s company 
downstairs.” 


Sally: “How can you tell?” 


Nancy: “I just heard Mother laugh 
at Father's joke.” 
Robert Turek, Gary School, Chicago, Ill. 








ONE STATE EACH ISSUE 

Junior Scholastic’s Quiz-Word 
Puzzles this year will feature the 
states of the U. S. A. In each puzzle 
an outline of a state will appear, 
and several questions will relate to 
that state’s products, cities, and 
so forth. 
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It takes 47 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 94. 


1. Capital of the state 
outlined at left. 





ing its 100th anni- 
versary of statehood. 

10. Large deer. 

11. A score or count. 

12. To add to or stretch out. 

13. Gone by. 

14. Abbreviation for doctor. 

16. Abbreviation for Towa: 

18. Upon. 

20. Climbing vine. 

21. City in state outlined above, seat of 
county of same name. 

23. Dirt and water. 

24. Abbreviation for South Carolina. 

25. Old form of you. 

26. Adverb meaning “in this way.” 

28. You have 16 of these in your chest. 

81. A piece of land on which you build a 
house. 34. Previous. 

86. Abbreviation for avenue. 

7. Large city in southeast of state out- 

lined above, on Lake Michigan. 
39. One who plans. 


. The state outlined produces large 
quantity of this food beverage. 

. Past tense of “ask.” 

Abbreviation for District of Columbia. 

. Very small amount. 

Sharp, projecting point. 

. Capital of Norway. 7. Nothing. 

. Very small. 

. New York (abbrev.). 











— 


. Contraction of “I have.” 
17. ¥es (old form). 


Stent het et et ‘ 
SCHADMUOCWMBDULVON 


21. Regret. 


8. This state is celebrat- HERE’S YOURS! 





Who says it isn’t fun to go back to school? 





The famous Schwinn 
Deluxe Autocycle, fully 
equipped—most 


popular bike in Ameri- ~~ 


ca'smostpreferredline. 


@ It’s a honey of a job—sleek and 
smart and sturdy—just like all 
Schwinn-Built Bicycles. From tires to 
handle grips, it contains all the fea- 
tures you want most in a bicycle. 

The exclusive Schwinn Spring Fork 
acts just like the shock absorber on 
dad’s car—gives a smooth, floating 
ride. It has a Forewheel Brake for 
quick, sure stops—Cycelock for theft 


*protection—Built-in Kick Stand for 


convenience—Fenderlite for safe night 

riding—and many ether exclusive 

Schwinn extras. 

Here are just two Schwinn advantages! 
' 





Schwinn theft-proof 


Schwinn Built-in 
Cycelock ; Kick Stand 


Look for the Schwinn Seal of Quality 
in the classified pages of your tele- 
phone directory under “bicycles” 
for the nearest dealer where you 
ond dud con see them. 


. A highway. AMERICA’S FINEST BICYCLES! 


18, AMReetetine Ser Nesth Carviten. ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














All-American — 
SELECTIONS! 


Hand-picked by the“ Arrow Advisory 
Staff,” these knockout shirts will win 
every man in the gang! They've got 
ruggedness —PLUS good looks! This 


fall, go Arrow! 


‘ 1. Arrow “‘Game Checks,” a new light 


— 
\ 


weight sports shirt. Small, neat checks 


really smart! Washable ...in 9 combina 
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tions of colors. $5.50. 
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2 » Arrow Gabanaro sports shirt in rich, 3. Arrow Jib Shirt, a new cotton turtle- 4. Arrow St. Andrews: striking. authe: 
rugged gabardine. Choice of 8 dazzling neck, very effective with the female of the tic Scotch wool plaid. Perfect for huntin; 
shades. Long sleeves only. Will not stretch species. In solid colors or stripes; wash- and camping, too. May be washed wit! 


or shrink out of fit. $5.95. able. $3.95. complete safety. $10.00. 


Stop in at your Arrow dealer’s and take a look at these honeys! 


1LLOW sports SHYTARTS 
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HAT do you bring home from a 

trip? Postcards? Snapshots? Mrs. 
ton Winning discovered that teachers, 
too, can be archeologists. We voted her 
the first $25 Scholastic Travel Story 
Award. What did you bring back to 
make far places come alive for students 
and friends? Tell us in 600 to 800 
words. Your account may win one of 
the nine 1948-49 Scholastic Travel 
Story Awards. Send manuscripts (and 
illustrations if available) to Travel Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12 St., 
New York 3, N. Y.—Eprror. 


‘ ‘rere asked my friend Miss 
VY S., a teacher from Los An- 
geles. as she stood before the 

shelves that held my collection. “did 
vou get all these ancient pots and figu- 
rines and arrowheads?” 

“I go to the villages and buy directly 
from the people who unearth them.” 
“T've seen a few in antique stores,” 
she said, “but if I could make a trip 
ut to one of these places you speak 
of and find an idol, I'd feel well on the 
way toward becoming an amateur ar- 
cheologist.” 

I invited her to accompany me to 
Santiago Ahuixotla, fifteen minutes 

m the capital, to do some idol hunt- 
ing. 


Trip to a Brickyard 


At Santiago Ahuixotla, piles of 
adobe bricks were drying in the sun, 
| here and there were the small 
adobe houses of the workers. 

But this looks like a brickvard,” my 

nd said. 

It is—a brickyard on the site of 
incient Indian dwelling place, which 
brickmakers, in extracting the clay, 
e been excavating for vears.” 

Ve approached one of the tiny 
litos, or huts. Seated before the 
doorway, a man, who had _ just 

» from the pits, was scraping the 
klv encrusted mud from his feet. 
juenos dias,” I greeted him. “You 

been digging much lately?” 

i, but I found little,” he replied, 


I Go 
Idol Hunting 


By Hasso von Winning 


disappearing into the hut and emerg- 
ing a few moments later with a basket 
full of dusty pottery fragments. 

[ squatted down Indian fashion and 
sorted out a few interesting specimens 
—a head from a figurine, two obsidian 
arrowheads, and a clay spindle whorl 
—which I purchased for 30 centavos. 

We passed the pits where the work- 
ers were hacking off great chunks of 
earth, pulverizing it, mixing it with 
water, and putting it into moulds. 
Often they come upon pockets con- 
taining whole pots and figurines, as 
well as beads, arrowheads, and frag- 
ments buried in the strata of the earth. 

“What I don’t understand is why 
these artifacts should be in this par- 
ticular place,” Miss S. said. 

“The whole of Mexico is in reality a 
vast archeological zone,” I replied. “The 
valley is only a small part of it, but 
there are particular places, like Ahuix- 
otla, where we know there were flour- 
ishing, pre-conquest Indian settlements, 
or localities where fields littered with 
shards of Aztec and Toltec pottery give 
us a clue to the former presence of an 
Indian community.” 

In the strata of the wall of one of 
the pits, I pointed out pottery frag- 
ments, and parts of human skeletons. 
Very often, in a burial, are found jade 
beads, sometimes put in the mouth of 
the corpse to pay his trip to paradise; 
decorated tripod vessels and jars; spin- 
dle whorls in the graves of the women: 
weapons and insignia in those of war- 
riors; and toys in graves of children. 

We walked through a cornfield, al- 
most glistening with shards. 

“But this is fantastic,” she said, “to 
be able to walk along the furrows of a 
cornfield and pick up fragments of 
pottery a thousand years old!” 

“They are the remnants of the dis- 
carded kitchen utensils of the ancient 
households,” I replied. “Look,” | 
pointed to the wall of a nearby jacalito, 
“you even find pot fragments and idols 
in the adobe bricks.” 

We approached another hut. 

“Buenos dias,” I called, “hav idolos, 
monos, mumiecos. . . .?” 
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“Voy a ver,” replied the woman, 
going inside to fetch what she had. 

In addition to several clay figurines 
and arrowheads of obsidian, the woman 
produced a chili bowl, of a soft henna 
color, decorated with black designs. 
Her husband, she told us, had found 
it in their milpa when he was plough- 
ing. 

“That looks like the chili grinders 
Ive seen them selling in the markets,” 
commented my_ friend. 

“The same, as far as utility and de- 
sign are concerned,” I said, “but this 
one is centuries old and was used by 
an Aztec woman.” 


From Three Great Ages 


Miss S. wanted to do the bargain- 
ing and the selecting this time, and 
with uncontained enthusiasm — she 
bought the figurines and the bowl. 

“You now have objects representing 
three different cultures in the Valley 
of Mexico. There were, roughly speak- 
ing, three successive periods of civili- 
zation on the site of the ancient em- 
pire of Tenochtitlan. The first people 
who inhabited it are generally classi- 
fied as the Archaic—all those who 
came previous to the Teotihuacan 
period. Then the Toltec, or Teotihua- 
can peoples, who were the great pyra- 
mid builders, and subsequently the 
Aztecs. Your figurines are Archaic and 
Teotihuacan.” 

By this time our presence in Ahuixotla 
was well known. As we drew near the 
huts, the children would cry, “Here 
come the idole- 
ros — (the idol 
gathers!”) and 
would run out 
with their pock- 
ets and aprons 
full of figurines. 
One of them 
had an interest 
ing head, repre- 
senting a priest 
preparing the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, another a 
clay seal of beautiful design. used to 
stamp patterns on bowls or textiles. 

I told her the story of the collector 
to whom was offered a skull which ap- 
peared to have been carved out of a 
solid piece of rock crystal. It was ex 
pensive. The collector was dubious 
about its authenticity because he had 
never seen anything like it before. So 
he declined to buy. A short time later 
in a catalogue of the British Museum. 
he discovered an example of an iden 
tical head. He had lost the opportunity 
of acquiring a fabulously rare piece! 

We left Ahuixotla and carried away 
with us a collection which, small as it 
was, would serve to remind us of the 
great cultures that had flourished over 
a thousand years in Mexico, 
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SOUND 


ADVICE 


By William Temple 


Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


We that manufacturers 
are getting ready to produce the kind 
of wire that is required for magnetic 


recording. 


hear more 


Competition will probably 
bring the price down a few per cent. 


Fidelitone, Inc. (new address. 1616 
Devon Ave., Chic ago 26, Ill.), distrib- 
Fidelitone Wire, 
have published a series of informative 
bulletins on 


utors of Recording 
magnetic recording for 
the trade, schools, and industry. No. 6 
is a comparison of wire and tape. No. 
r 5 describes de- 
signed for professional educational and 


industrial use. 


seven wire recorders 


Ekotape” 
corde 


Electric 


is the name of a new re- 
Webster 


\ isc, 


and reproducer by 


Company, Racine, 


Better Transcription Players 


\ number of new dual speed tran- 
scription players are reaching the stores. 


RCA Victor overcomes the problem 
that plagued so many sets by installing 
one for 78 rpm the 
other for 33 1-3 rpm. Seven-watt push- 


two motors and 


pull power gives enough volume _ tor 
small auditoriums. Weight, 30 pounds. 


Eight-inch speaker. 


Another new high quality transcrip- 
tion player is the David Bogen. 


Victor Animatograph adds a two- 
speed transcription player to its line. 
Its fidelity is most impressive. 


Columbia Records, Inc., announces 
new long playing records (45 minutes). 
Philco Radio manufactures the special 
playback for these records. 


Your radio can be turned on and off 
at exactly the time you want by the 
Zenith Electric 
Timer. 


Companys Program 


Da-Lite now makes a collapsible floor 
stand for from 8 to 12 feet 
wide; weight 18 lbs.; longest piece only 
five feet. 


screens 


Re-packaged Magnetic 
Recorder 


The photograph the Brush 
Soundmirror which we remounted to im- 
prove its usefulness to the Department 
of Speech at Brooklyn College. In its 
original cabinet it 
conveniently. 


shows 


was too heavv to 
(Our building is 
blocks long.) So we built a 
new desk-high cabinet for it, and added 


Jar ge casters. 


Carry 
two city 


In the new cabinet there is room tor 
a larger and better loudspeaker. We 
used the new General Electric 12-inch 
speaker. Its has the 


voice-coil same 


F 


Homemade Cabinet for a Recorder 


impedance as that of the small origin 
speaker. Hence no change was nec 
sary in the electrical circuits. The large: 
loudspeaker and the improved baffling 
effect of the larger cabinet add natural 
ness and depth to voices and musi 
Speech sounds crisper, too. 

Our technician, James Pederson, tool 
advantage of the increased space in tl 
new cabinet to relocate the amplifi 
better 
He also reduced the backgrow 
hum by placing a shield 
around the largest of the three motor 


chassis for ventilation and coo! 
ing. 


magnetic 


and by putting the power transforme 
as possible from the magnet 
from the loudspeaker 

machine is in 


as tar 
heads and 
The 


use in speech 


classes, for recording college events, et 


Ed: ner Coll ge is one ste p ih 
of Brush 


announces that Brush Soundmirror will 


Development Company wl 


offered in a similar cabinet 





High School Radio Work Shop 


Questions to start the vear: 


can one find radio scripts good for 


ol use - 

Script. and Transcription Service, 

S. Office of Education, Washington 
25. dD. ¢ Free loan. 

Scholastic Radio Plays, Scholastic Maga- 
12th St.. New York 3, N.Y. 
10 cents tor 10 or 
ral Script service, Inc., 
wdward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


rines, 7 East 
cents each more, 


1864 


What recent books contain radio scripts? 


Ans: Plays from Radio, A. H. Lass 
others. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Radio Plays for Children, 
Williams Watson, H. W. 
Eight Radio Plays for 
and Amateur Broadcast, 
Bradford, Samuel French 
Radio's Best Plays, |. Liss, Greenberg. 
Eternal Light, W ishengrad, Crown Pub- 
lishers 


and 


Katherine 
Wilson Co. 

Use 
and 


Classroom 


Bushnell 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Atlanta, Ga., schools have a rich unck 
The Rich department store gave the Board 
of Education a_ fully $S0_.000 
FM radio station 


equipped 


If anyone asks you to present a television 
show take a tip from St. Louis 
of actual school activities such as teaching 


Telecasts 


reading. audiometer tests, use of visual aids 
make hit programs according to Marguerite 
Fleming. Best telecast: deat 
to speak 


teac hing the 


Save best student radio 
Enter them for Scholastic Writing 
Last received 550 scripts 
73 awards 


Take Heed: If educators fail to use the 


FM channels set aside for them, “they will 


your scripts. 
Awards. 


yvear we made 


have lost their second and perhaps last 
chan e to own and operate their own radio 


FCC 
to date 17 


construction } 


( hairman Wa 


stations Operat 


stations ” So 
Cov. Score 
10 under 
pe nding 


Sayvs 


applicat 


You can pluck more fresh ideas ab 
radio at the Chicago School Broad 
Conference than any other on eal 
For the program ot the O 
13-15 session write to George Jennings 
228 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il 


spot 
pre liminary 


For copies of that excellent documentar 
on Communism in U. S.. as long as t 
last, write the Public Affairs Div., AB‘ 
New York City. Next ABC 
The Marshall Plan 


document 


The oldest network school broadcas 
no more. CBS has dropped the Amer 
School of the Air. That leaves NBC’s { 
versity of the Air as network broadcast 
sole specific service to education. Ou 

work friends love to scoff at BBC. W 
the radio of Britain and, we believe, « 

other major nation except U.S., 
regular 
ondary schools. 


pro. 


service to elementary and 











Hid nit 


Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster =Chicago 
Llectnanic Mlemory 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 
room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 
telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 





WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Te hadi Ae Mh 








GLEE CLUBS DEBATING TEAMS 





Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 


monies easier and more 


when they can get the full 


quickly whentheycanhear impact of their speeches in 


recording playbacks. advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 

with improved attendance 

when band members can hear 
. their own improved playing. 






Chifpe this coupon 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 


5610 Bloomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Send the Booklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 


ee 


ee 
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“Opportunity 


knocked 
...and | 
answered” 


“ 











n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,“ writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


v “My 


creased 


income has in- 
tremendous 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 


of filling a real need 





in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. Spend just 30 
minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training cours 
After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa 


designed to help you get started 


tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income 
the 
starting point of many a man’s success 


This Aptitude Test has been 


story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 


low is for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


t. 
34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5,N.Y. é President 
GENTLEMEN: 
P e send me your aptitude test. 
ne a Age 





Home Address 





1116 











New Books for Teen-Agers 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English Dept. Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


Any student who has not read Daniel 
Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe, will like this 
new edition by Lippincott ($2.50). 
Angelo Patri edited it. Robert Ball’s 
art work makes the volume very ap- 
pealing. 


Another classic in a new edition is 
Prescott’s The Conquest of Mexico 
(Julian Messner, Inc., $5). Marshall 


McClintock, editor, has done an excel- 
lent job of modernizing the text with- 
out spoiling the flavor of the original. 

High school bovs and girls and their 
parents will be entertained by May 


Lamberton Becker's The Home Book of 


Laughter (Dodd, Mead, $3.50). The 
31 selections include Thurber’s “The 
Night the Bed Fell,” Leacock’s “My 


Financial Career,” Cuppy’s “Thoughts 
on the Ermine,” Stockton’s “The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine,” and O. Henry’s “The Third In- 
gredient.” 

For lovers of dog stories, Whitepau 
Goes North by David Grew (McKay. 
$2.50) offers danger and excitement 
in the Canadian North. After his vel 
low-haired dog is shanghaied into an 
arctic-bound — pack, _ sixteen-year-old 
Dwight Courtney devotedly follows the 
trail of his companion. 

Not every day does a book for teen- 
age scientists present so much interest- 
ing information so effectively as does 
Understanding Science  (Whittlese, 
House, $2.50) by William H. 
Today's wonders — television, radar, re- 
action engines and a host of others — 
along with many older inventions are 
explained in words the reader can un- 
derstand. Many lively 
Jeanne Bendick. . 


Crouse. 


drawings by 


For Young Teen-Agers 

Elsie Singmaster’s The Isle of Que 
(Longmans, $2.25), should interest 
the younger teen-agers. It’s the story 
of the Yoder family living on a pen 
insula on the Susquehanna River. Tim, 
age 15, finds an old Indian burying 
ground, falls into an abandoned well, 
becomes a radio ham, and enjovs all 
the things that boys his age enjov. 
Finally, the most feared of all the 
dangers comes to the Yoders—the 
flood. But they face it bravely, and 
everything turns out all right. — 

Junior high readers with a_ taste 
for mysteries and the supernatural 
should examine Spooks of the Valley by 
Louis C. Jones (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50), a volume of ghost stories for 
boys and girls. More than a dozen 
ghosts appear, among them a beauti- 


ful girl who is a good waltzer, and a 
Headless speedy that 
even a motorcycle policeman could not 
catch him! 


Horseman so 


awk Be 


For Girls 


Younger girl readers will follow with 
interest the adventures of Ulrica Van 
Horn, a young Dutch girl who lived 
during the early days of New Amster- 
dam. In The Trail of Courage (Cow- 
ard McCann, $2.50), Ulrica makes het 
own way in the New World, suffering 
mistreatment from greedy employers, 
escaping from kidnappers, living with 
the Indians, and finally finding happi- 
ness in her new home. 

For the girl who has outgrown chil- 
dren’s books and is not ready for adult 
novels, Judith of France by Margaret 
Leighton (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) is 
a reading possibility. It is the story of 
beautiful Judith of France,  grand- 
daughter of Charlemagne. Her father 
compels her to marry an old British 
king. Her trials in England, the death 
of her husband, and return to a 
real romance in het country. all 
make her storv an enthralling one. 





her 
own 


For Students and Teachers 


Students and teachers will both en- 
joy Down Cape Cod, by Katherine $ 
Dos Passos and Edith Shay (Robert 
McBride and Co., $3). The authors 
have really captured much of th 
charm of the 72 miles between Buz 


zard’s Bay and Provincetown  Har- 
bor. Well chosen pictures. 
A Good Partner by Kathrene Pink 


erton (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) is 
those who like the out-of-doors. When 
15-vear-old Neal Bartlett decides to 
stay with his guardian, Tom Clark, 
help him raise a new strain of minh 
in northern Wisconsin, there begins a 
partnership which holds 
spite of many setbacks. 
Here is a book that presents eff 
tively to junior and senior high sclhio 
students ideas they will always cherish 
It is You and the Constitution of ¢! 
United States, by Paul Witty 
Julilly Kohler (Children’s Press, $1.° 
The subject is introduced by Gra! 
Finney’s prize-winning essay, “W 
America Means to Me,” illustrated 
richly humorous drawings. This is 
lowed by a meaningful treatment of 
events leading up to the drafting of 
Constitution and by the 


A 


together 


substanc: 


the seven original articles and the Bil! 
of Rights in simple text and pictures 
The Constitution is included 


BiTus 








Warm Classrooms Start Here! 










progressive American coal mines. 


© Aya 


One man “‘lighting system.”’ The coal miner below is 
picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp 
house, just before he starts work. The k amp itself fits into 
his c: ap, while the battery goes into his work 6 It. Care- 
ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal 


mines the world’s safest. 


It's fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 


and vour classes up-to-date information about our 





greatest natural resource, we've just published 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 


For your free copies simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C 


When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- 
dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see picture -d here 
may be keeping } you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- 
ing plant” at a coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and 
loaded into railroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. 
Machines aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s 








‘Miner league” ball game! This game is part of a red- 
hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 
every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- 


gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 


active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. 











| Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

| Please send me tree copies ot 

Oxvp Kinc Coat Catis a New Tune! 

| Name alice 

7 Street 

| City SS le 

| 


Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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AN IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FROM 


RKO 


CTURES, @ 
RADIO PI ' 
son tion picture producing 


. . * . ti 


ion field 
io-visual educatio 
Coen extensive library of 
w 


16mm school films!!! 


major mo 


anno 


MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements. 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will enlarge 
the boundaries of experience on the part 
of the student and provide the instructor 
with a vast new source of teaching material. 

Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids may be li- 
censed for three years directly from RKO 
RADIO PICTURES, or through authorized 
visual education dealers, by educational 
film libraries maintained by State Depart- 
ments of Education, University 
Film 


Extension 
and City School 
Systems and individual school units. 

For rental bookings of RKO RADIO 
PICTURES 16mm educational films inquire 
of the audio-visual aids library 
supplying rental bookings. 


F R — E 1 WRITE . 

e TODAY |} 
for your FREE copy | 
of this attractive, 


informative educa- 
tional film brochure. \ 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, 


lémm Educational Division (K) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Libraries. County 


usually 


ms FROM 
: exo e000 arcTUteS 


world — popping in ways important 
to you. First big news is the recent 
convention 


Joona are really popping in the a-v 


in Chicago — joint session 
of four major film associations. Meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel Aug. 6-11 were 
EFLA NAVED Film Council of 
America, and the Midwest Forum on 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. 


First of Geography Series 


More popping comes with release of 
the United World Films’ 
series of 36 geography films for inter- 
mediate grades, produced by Louis de 
Rochemont and titled “The Earth and 
its People.” We've seen three: Norway, 
the Malayan jungle, and Guatemala. 
Knowing Mr. de Rochemont’s addiction 


first six in 





to the documentary form (March of 
| Time, were not sur- 
| prised, though delighted, to find in all 


three a sense of reality, compounded of 


Boomerang). we 


“natural”-seeming scripts, documentary 
photography, and live sound. Especially 
the latter. The films 


been produced specifically for 


notable is have 
upper 
|elementarv grades, the 36 being divided 
three 


groups. 


into subject-matter, grade-level 


Those we saw could certainly 


ibe used widely to promot under- 
| standing of how people in other coun 
tries live and what is behind their way 
of life. Films are 20 black 
white. Watch Teacher 
information write 


445 Park New 


minutes 
Scholastic 
toy more and 


U. W. F., 


York 22. 


| and 
| 


Avenue 


Conservation and the Bomb 


Conservation —a_ topic increasingly 


dear is the subject 
ol four new films in The Living Earth 

distributed bv Enevclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Contrary to 
usual EBF practice, the one-reel color 
| films EBF’s 
organization by the Conservation Foun 
peg associated with N. Y. Zo- 
ological Societv. Where Will You Hide? 
non-EBF-produced film, is a 
color two-reeler which grew out of re 


to our classrooms 


series to be 


were produced outside 


another 


quests of atomic scientists. Where will 


we all be if we allow another 
occur?, it asks. Buy 


EBF, Wilmette, Tl] 
150 More Films 


RKO-Radio Pictures announces its 
entrance into the educational film field 
with an offering of 150 films available on 
16mm. to schools. Majority of films are 


war to 
or rent these from 


from This Is America series, showing 


® Educational 
tional A ( 





Film Library Association and Na- 
tion of Visual Education Dealers 


Visually Yours 


phases of American life. Other films ar 
on sports. Write for annotated 32-pay 
which gives details of film 
them: RKO, 16mn 
Educational Division, 1270 Avenue o! 


the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


catalogue 


and how to get 


New Films From France 


Remember the “special” film dis 
tributors British Informati 
Services when vou plan for this yea 
One ot A.F. (Actualités Fra 
caises) Films, has a number of 16mm 
offerings originally Franc 
Now converted, 
tracks, they 
language and studies 
Two of A.F.’s films deal with moti 
pictures and how they work —a ver 
fine presentation. Recent release fror 


A.F., Children’s Republic, tells th 


story of a community of war-orphan¢ 


such as 
these, 
made in 


with English 
offer excellent material for 


soul 


classes social 


children in France and how they ha 
built thei: Madelei: 
Carroll narrates this film, which recon 


own democracy. 


mends itself for use in teacher and PTA 
meetings. Write A.F. Films, 160) 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, for a list. 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES... 


WIN A FREE TRIP TO SWITZERLAND! 


The American Society for Friendship with 
Switzerland, Inc., invites high school stu- 
dents interested in sociology 
world democracies or international affairs 
to submit an original essay on one of 5 
subjects dealing with Switzerland and 
what it stands for. 


FIRST PRIZE: A free trip to Switzerland 
for winning student and the teacher who 
supervises his preparatory study. 


100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 100 Swiss 
watches will be awarded for the next 
best entries 


seceepeneneneneninine 


history, 





During the first week in October a packet 
of complete rules, regulations and subject 
matter wil! be sent to your Principal; also 
a bulletin board poster which should be 
prominently displayed in the school. 


UEUEUEOEGEOEOEOEUEONOEOOUEOEORCECEEDT RODE DE DEOODEOU EEE ET OO EORCHOEOEDEOOGEE 


Rules and regulations will also be pub- 
lished in the October 13th issue of 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Be sure to check with your Principal ond 
give your students an opportunity to en- 
roll in this exciting and educational 
competition. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
FRIENDSHIP WITH SWITZERLAND, INC. 
8 West 40th Street New York 18, W. Y. 


HOVUEEEDEDEDEORUDAEODAUEEOAUUOEOEEEEDEOEOHOSEEOEODEOEDUOEDAUEONGROROOUEEEODODEDRDOGEOEODED 
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You Name the Topic 


You should know, if you don’t al- 
ready, about Film Program Services. 
It comes as close as anything we know 
to being a central clearing house for 
films and film information. Operating 
chiefly in the public affairs field, FPS 
offers the services of its staff in picking 
films for a given subject and then ob- 
taining them, whether or not it — FPS 

realizes any prcfit in distributing the 
film. For more information, write FPS, 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 19. 
See Master Coupon, page 22-T.) 


Everything About Filmstrips 
Filmstrips, by Vera M. Falconer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948. 572 pages. $5. 
Anything you want to know about 
filmstrips we believe you can find in 
this book. Mrs. Falconer has organized 


her rich experience into a book which | 


bids fair to become a “standard text 
and reference” in its field. 

She presents her subject in two sec- 
tions. First, a hundred pages of text 
m every phase of the filmstrip — what 
it is, what its uses are, how to choose, 
how to project. Second, and much larg- 
er, is the section on filmstrips, them- 
It is a list of over 2500 titles, 
previewed, annotated, and classified by 
the author. 

Indexing and arrangement of film 
lists is clear and easy to follow, though 
uthor or publishers might well have 


selves: 


nserted headings more frequently in 
the first hundred pages. 

We hope you'll see this book. If you 
iren’t already using filmstrips, we think 
vou'll want to start. And if vou are al- 
eady a “strip” devotee, you'll welcome 
Mrs. Faleoner’s book for the informa- 
tion-packed guide that it is. 

— Elizabeth Wadsworth 





United World Films 


Ahlong, nomad of the Malay jungle. 









THE HUMAN BODY 
(8-Unit Series) 


... Whatever 
you call them, 
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USING NUMBERS 
(16-Unit Series) 


they're EDUCATIONALLY EXCELLENT | 
when produced by EBFitms! 


We call these Encyclopaedia Britannica teaching tools “Slide- 


films.” The name is not important. What és 


important is that they make teaching more effective. 


EBF Slidefilms bring vital knowledge to the class- 
room, and capture the imagination of eager 
young minds while they do it. They present 
authentic facts quickly, absorbingly . . 


classrooms. And, they help youngsters learn more 
and remember more of what they learn. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are 
the product of 19 years’ experience in producing 
famous EBFilms for the classroom. All the knowl- 
edge, painstaking research, and technical skill 
which have made EBFilms outstanding, go into 


the making of EBF Slidefilms. See 
for yourself how effective they can 
be in your own classroom . . . and 
how simple they are to use. Write 
now for full details of our free 10- 


day approval plan! 


. make it 
easier for teachers to teach, even in today’s crowded 





The ranches supply nearly « third of the Metion s 


beet cattle 





REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE U.S. 
(6-Unit Series) 





CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 
(8-Unit Series) 





ANIMAL FRIENDS 
(8-Unit Series) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 





THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


nates - ia ~0- Sentence 


Brightest, clearest pictures at sound or 
silent speeds . . . glorious new rich- 
ness and clarity of sound .. . the 
DeVry 16 mm. “Bantam” is truly a 
“theatre-in-a-suitcase.” Projector, am- 
plifier, speaker, screen in ONE compact 
case. Pick-up weight as low as 28 
pounds. Film capacity, 100 to 2,000 ft. 
Adequate illumination (750-1000 watts) 
for professional quality auditorium 
showings. AC-DC operation. Colorful 
literature FREE. 











FILM TSERS 


Here’s exactly what you need! 


1. Help in finding and choosing 
films. 

2. Assurance of getting these 
films, when you want them, 
from one source. 


Film Program Services meets your need with 


a central source and central 


booking service at no extra charge 


information 


Just send us these questions . 

1. Are there films on 
interest)? 
If so, which ones are best suited to my 
needs? 

. Can I get them on.. 
use them)? 


. our experts will take care of the 
rest. 


. (your special 


. (dates you can 


It's all done for you in one operation! 
The best education, culture, and information 
films available to you directly. 
Here are some headliners for your programs 
this year 
FIRST STEPS * CHURCH 
ATOMIC AGE * ROUND TRIP ° 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK? * WHOEVER YOU ARE ° 
MADELEINE CARROLL'S CHILDREN’S 
REPUBLIC 
Write today for full details: 


Film Program Services 


1173 Ave. cf the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 


IN THE 
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A.V.-so big 


High Points of First National 
Audio-Visual Education Survey 


Educational films are 25 years old 
this year. On July 5, 1923, the East- 
Kodak Company first offered 
cameras and film. 

By happy coincidence we have this 
year the first nationwide 


man 
16mm. 


measure of 
audio-visual progress and prospects. It 
is in A Report to Educators on Teach- 
ing Films Survey.* 

This was no 
age stamp 


return” post- 
inquiry. Publishers’ repre- 
called on 4.000 educators. 

Adding up answers the Survey con- 
cludes: 

“The market for 
solely for school use 
rather small market 

“This market will double in size by 
1950s.” 


average one pro- 


“please 


sentatives 


films designed 


is today only a 


” 


some time in the early 

U. S. high schools 
high school. 

Audio-visual activity now centers in 
cities 100,000 and up. 

Data sampling of 
school systems reported an expected 49 
per cent increase in money for 
visual purposes by 1948-49. 

Social 
only to science 

Principals of 
report the 


of films 


jector per 


from a_ smaller 


audio 


studies teachers are second 
teachers as film users. 
320 senior high schools 
following comparative use 


Frequent Occ isional Not Used 
World History 23% 18% 29% 


American History 36% 18% 16% 
Civics 199 38% 3% 
Geography 249 y 4 $3‘ 
English 8% y | 39% 

At first 


clusion seems to plunge 


glance one Survey con- 
visual a 
It is this: 


experience in the use of 


tion into icy despair. Longer 
and wider 
motion pictures does not increase the 
teachers’ interest in using motion pic- 
tures. On the contrary it tends to pro 
duce less and less interest. . . . The 
have the least 


those who have 


interest 
made the 
films that are now 


who 
tend to be 


teachers 


most use of the 
available.” 

Is it because they lose faith in audio 
visual education? 

No. One reason turns up on page 81: 
“The central fact is simply that there 
are very few motion pictures that have 
been designed specifically to fit the 
curriculum.” 

Teaching Films Survey indicates 
that producers and manufacturers must 
hoe hard ground but that the 50th 
anniversary of 16mm. will see audio- 
visual education strong and vigorous. 


*Survey conducted by Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, Harper & Brothers, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Houghton Mifflin Company, The Macmillan 
Company, Scholastic Magazines, and Scott, Fores- 
man and Company 





BRITISH 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


offers a large variety of visual and 
printed material to schools, churches, 
libraries, adult education groups and 
all those interested in Britain and 
her affairs 


FILMS—16 mm Sound 
FILM STRIPS—35 mm 
PICTURE SETS—(12 x 20 
BOOKLETS (illustrated) 
REFERENCE PAPERS 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Write Now for NEW CATALOGUES 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Boston 


Decroit 


Los Angeles 
Houston + 


Seattle 





iF YOUR 


PLAY USE 


NEEDS rv Wie): 


SOUND 
SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 R.P.M 

@ Recorded from Life on Film, 
then Waxed 

ee eee ee 
fageous 

@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 





Thomas Ie 


VALENTINO, Inc. 
DEPT. ST-4 

1600 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St., E 
Toronto, Ont., Con 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


- 2 
Quick! - Easy!-Private! | 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cvt 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidentis! ] 
BORROW MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorser 
Completely peivate. School board, merchants, friends not + 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own hore 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in conveni¢ 
monthly tnstalnente net necessary to pay on princi) * 
Coun Gemenes cancion) pearenteryete ! Fulldeta 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mailt 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. J-15' 

© Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


NAME. 








l ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TEACHING 


Tew York teachers exchange ideas 
1% on teaching practices. Under the 
leadership of Jacob M. Ross, principal, 
Midwood High School, one workshop 
group took up “Evaluating the News.” 
We present Part I of a report by David 
|. Lane, Prospect Heights High School, 
Brooklyn. Part II will contain four dif- 
ferent ways of using Scholastic Maga- 
zines. — Editor. 


hen we discuss the problem of 
W vies shall we teach current 

affairs?” to our high school stu- 
lents, we move out of the realm of the 
ivory tower into the very practical con- 
siderations of the classroom. 

My report is concerned with the use 
of Senior Scholastic magazine in social 
studies classes, namely, in the teaching 
of American History, Economics, World 
Problems of American 
Democracy. There are three basic con- 
siderations: (1) Methods and _ Prob- 
lems in Class Orders; (2) The School 
Calendar and Senior Scholastic Maga- 
zine (3) 


listory and 


Teaching Procedures and 
Problems. 
I. Methods and Problems in Class 
Orders 

No matter which of the methods you 
finally decide to use for class orders of 
Senior Scholastic, as described in detail 
elow, it is advisable to follow the pro 
cedure of selecting a trustworthy and 
( ipable student to do the routine work 
{ collecting money and keeping the 
records of payment. 

Senior Scholastic, published weekly 
together with the new monthly Literary 
Cavalcade, is 75 cents per student per 
semester.* The publishers of this maga 
zine are very liberal in both their trial 
subscription period and in time pay 
ment. The teacher may indicate the 
ipproximate number of copies he may 
eed on a trial card, receive that num 

r, and then revise that temporary 
rder any time within the three weeks 

il period without incurring any 

ligations. 

\ simple procedure can be used to 

llect the money. Most of your stu 
dents will tend not to make the full 

yment at one time. Therefore, have 
ur student money collector draw up 
i list of names in the exact seating or- 
der of the class with columns to indi 
cute the instalment payments. At the 
ginning of each recitation period, this 
dent will move about the room col- 
ting the money from the individual 

SS member S. Since a class ordey adds 

to a sizable sum, it is advisable that 

1 take responsibility for the money 

ected. Sign the student’s record for 


Senior Scholastic alone is 60 cents per stu- 
per semester 


‘Know How’ 


the sums collected daily so. that you 
will have a definite accounting of all 
school funds. 

1. The ideal situation is one where 
each of your students becomes a sub- 
scriber to Senior Scholastic for the 
semester. 

2. Let us now take the situation 
where part of the class cannot afford 
the full subscription price. In most 
cases the pupils concerned will be 
ready to share the cost of a single sub- 


scription. These pupils agree among 
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By David J. Lane 


themselves to take ownership of the 
issue in alternate weeks but share the 
magazine for all assignments. This will 
reduce your total class order but will 
provide sufficient copies for class work. 

3. The most difficult situation is one 
where so few pupils in your classes 
offer to subscribe that . single class set 
will not be available at a given time. 
A suggested solution is to ask each of 
your pupils in each of your classes to 
contribute a nominal sum which will, 
in total, pay for one class set. You then 
have a class set which can be used in 
each of your classes. 

(To be continued) 











For Truly Fine Recording 
and Reproduction 


FEF” TEN YEARS the name AUDIO. 

DISCS has been synonomous with 
fine recording quality. It is these record- 
ing blanks that are universally used by 
radio stations for delayed broadcasts 
and transcribed programs. It is also 
AUDIODISCS that are used for the 
original sound recording by most 


phonograph record manufacturers. 


Yet AUDIODISCS are not expensive. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges have 
found these recording discs not only 
give the best in recording and repro- 
duction, but also meet their budget 
requirements. 


Manufactured in five different types and 
sizes, from 614.” to 1714”. Ask the engi- 


neer in your local radio station. He 






knows AUDIODISCS and AUDIO- 
POINTS. 


Audio Devices, Inc., will sponsor the 
1948-1949 Scholastic Radio Script Con- 
test. For further details on this com- 
petition, see the current edition of 
“Scholastic Writing Awards” and the 
October 6th issue of “Senior Scholas- 


ac’. 


A pio Recorp, our monthly publica- 

tion, is mailed without charge to 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Each issue contains articles of 
particular interest to school recordists. 
If your name is not on the Audio 
Record’s mailing list,, drop a penny 
post card to — 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. sew ronan. 
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PRINCIPALS SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct 
save approximately 40% on 


and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dovu- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 


Personal 


mation 


ules 


from 


Commencement 
Invitations 


Cards 


which are priced 


and samples gladly sent 


EACH ORDER. 


Learn about our popular fund raising plan. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 


Dept. T, 


Write on school stationery to 


1425 E. Elm St. 


the manufacturer 


Inc. 
Scranton 5, Pa. 


A Christmas one 
and 
2 womer 
charcel 


extra 
Medieval 


TIMES, cays 
For Christmas 
Chime an it 


Faddetr 
lrama with the 


A 


bservances 
miracle play with its 
the 
s all the 


fervor and 
one-act form writien by Miss Me 
catharti 
range 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


act by Elizabeth McFadden 
produced more than 8.000 times 
7 Scene 
dress 
Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the New York 


It has 
Parts: 2 boys, 1 man 
simple interior backed | 
Plays 30-45 minutes 


nothing surpasses the 


dignity 


of this type 
organizations 


beauties 
f amateur 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 19, 7623 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46. 


been 


y 


cf 





MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


ress 

















Savings Bonds 


Buy U.S. 


29th Year 








If it is a position in 
the Midwest, Rocky 
Oregon, Washington, 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-—N.A.T.A. 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


AUDIO DEVICES p. 21-T. 

(] Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICE p. 20-T. 

[] Free. New catalogues— 
visual and printed ma- 
terial on Britain. 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE p. 17-T. 

[} Free pamphlet on coal 
mining. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICES p. 23-T 

[] Free. Chapter of Evolu- 
tion of Our National 
and Family Income, 
“Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles 

[) Chapters (1) and (2) 

[] Packets of ‘Building a 
Strong America. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 

CY p. 22-T. 

[| Info. on teacher open- 
ings in Mid and Far 

West. 


Also information on- 


Name 


School_—— 


City 


N.B.; Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


DEVRY CORPORATION p. 

20-T. 

[] “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques for 
Utilizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITAN- 

NICA FILMS p. 19-T. 

C) Full details on 10 day 
approval plan for Slide- 
films. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
p. 20-T. 

] How FPS can help you. 
SAMUEL FRENCH p. 22-T. 
[] List of plays for high 

school students. 
MAJOR RECORDS p. 20-T. 
[] Details on sound effect 
records. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. p. 16-T. 
Free. Position Aptitude 
Test. 


Position 


Enrollment 


State- 


_— 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

22-T. 

[] Free samples and info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA p. 24-T. 


[] Lit. on latest 
visual aids 


audio- 


RKO 16 mm. Dept. p. 18-T. 

[] Free booklet on more 
than 150 films on Amer- 
ican scene and sports. 

SLIDECRAFT p. 22-T. 

[] Free sample and prices. 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 

20-T. 

[}] Details on confidential 
Borrow by Mail plan. 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO COR- 

PORATION p. 15-T. 


[] Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 





September, 1948 


simple 
“Why the 


2 UIT, 
Write for Free Sample and Prices. Dealers Solicited. 


TEACHERS! 


Mountain Region, 
California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: 





Self-Starved? 


It could be gray matter Sadie lacks 
but it might be calories. Approximateh 
three teen-age girls of every five do 
not eat what they should. Only two of 
every five boys rate below good diet 
minimums. 

These New York survey figures can 
not be far from national averages. Su 
veyor Frederick J. Stare, Harvard pro 
fessor of nutrition, says it is most im 
portant to build up intake of Vitamin 
C found in fruits and vegetables. 

More and more school systems take 
Sadie’s stomach seriously as he: 
head. Minneapolis ran a_ full-fledged 
better-diet campaign. In West Vii 
ginia many groups joined the schools 
to promote a state-wide nutrition pro- 
gram. 

Scholastic Magazines believe 
strongly in education’s Cardinal Prin 
ciple No. 1 that we will promote good 
nutrition through a continuing editorial 
program. Dr. John W. Studebaker will 
give it leadership. An expert committee 
will assist him. 

How do you or your school promote 
nutrition? Scholastic Teacher invites 
contributions. 


as 


so 





September Specials 
Trip to Switzerland: 

A teacher and a student will receive 
free trips to Switzerland through the 
offer of the American Society for 
Friendship (see p. 18-T). Ask you 
principal for the essay contest rules 
mailed to him. 


Television Explained: 

The clearest explanation of how 
video works that we have seen appeats 
in Television, a 20-page booklet wit! 
good diagrams. You can secure limited 
quantities free for your 
sending a postcard to Transvision, Inc. 


Dept. 2, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


classes by 


Debate Subject for 1948-49 


All high schools are invited to us 
the debate subject of the vear chosen 
by the National University Extens 
Association on Debate Materials. It is 
“Resolved: That the United Nation 
Now Be Revised Into a Federal World 
Government.” For both of this 
issue and a reference list see Sept. 2 
Senior Scholastic. 


sides 





Where Can | Find It? 


To locate articles in Senior Schol 
and Scholastic Teacher consult these 
iodical indexes: Readers’ Guide, abri: 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, B 
raphy Index, Bibliographic Index and C u'- 
rent Biography. Scholastic Magazines 
indexed at the end of each semester. 
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your term’s work in social studies and 

economics. Factual material in ready-to- 
use form, this program consists of the follow- 
ing chapters: 


D> LAN to use this timely program as part of 


The Contribution of Agriculture 

The Contribution of Petroleum 

The Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
Each chapter is made up of an instructor man- 
val, six wall charts, and leaflets for distribution 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Ine. 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me the following chapters for instruction: 
(1) Contribution of Agriculture 


(2) Contribution of Petroleum 


“se eeer 


(3) Contribution of Motor Vehicles 


“*e#eeee 


“eee eee eee eeeeeeeeese 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 








A RSTO Se COUP O Nn rn nnn en 


ST-9-48 
Also send me ....... packets of “Building 
a Strong America.” 
eT Tr TTT Te POIING s cccccnccdcocecsstevcevess 


“eee ee eeeeee 
*@eeereeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeereeeee see eeeeeeenrne nee eee eeeeeees 


q TECETELTERPIE EET oe p 


to those you instruct. Suggestions for use and 
for class projects also are included. 


SPECIAL .. . Building a Strong America 
is a leaflet packet that dramatizes the interrela- 
tionship of industries and their contribution 
to our individual and national economy. This 
packet contains the student leaflet from each 
of the above chapters, another entitled, “Your 
Prosperity and Mine,” and the cover leaflet. 
Together, they present a succinct picture of the 
workings of our individual incentive Republic. 
Use the coupon below to order chapters desired 
and Building a Strong America leaflet packets. 


“see eee eeee 


(Zone) (State) 














For more effective instruction 


® A well-equipped music room is one 
of the most effective ways to encourage 
the growth and development of the 
musical abilities of school children. 

RCA offers teachers and adminis- 
trators new and improved teaching 
tools for music instruction. These 
sudio-visual aids simplify the teach- 
ers’ problems caused by today’s large 
enrollments. The following are rec- 
ommended as essential materials for 
ne modern music room. 

RCA Victroia® Classroom Phono- 
graph (Model 66-ED). The finest 
portable instrument of its kind for 
high-quality reproduction of records, 
Provides teachers with an aid for 
teaching music appreciation, music 


history and the theory of music. Has 





“Golden Throat,” finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history! Separate treble 
and bass tone controls, “Silent Sap- 
phire” pickup. Plays 10-inch or 12- 
inch records. Blond finished walnut 
cabinet. 

RCA Victor Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Consists of 370 
basic compositions especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers. 
83 records contained in 21 albums. 
Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Folk Songs, Singing Games. 
Complete teaching instructions for 
each record. 

RCA Victor Records. There are 
many interesting and unique records 
and albums developed for use with 
classes in music. They cover apprecia- 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, 


in the music room 


tion of music form, creative listening, 
correlation of music with other sub- 
jects, recordings of world’s greatest 


orchestras and artists. 


RCA Victor Victrola® Radio-Phono- 
graphs. A wide variety of mode's 


provide excellent performance 


music rooms, classrooms, audit 


casts thrilling, new fidelity. 


These RCA audio-visual aids are 





f 


yf 


ums. “Golden Throat’ acoustica 


system gives records and radio broad- 


few of the RCA products that are assis 


ing teachers to instruct more effect 
They are concrete results of R‘ 
leadership in radio-electronic resea 
the field of education. For illust 
literature, see your RCA Victor D 


or write: Educational Sales Departm 


83 I, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


“Victrola IT. M. Reg. U.S. ! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J- 
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